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PORT TACK GIVES WAY. 

A™ yachtsmen and lovers of sport will regret that a fine 

race, as that of Tuesday promised to be, was spoiled, 
and especially by such an occurrence as an open violation 
of the plainest and most important rule of the road, that 
port tack gives way. Of course in the spirited competition 
of such races as the present each side will work for all it 
can gain, and the matches will probably be decided largely 
by close sailing and bold handling, but the occurrence on 
Tuesday is much to be regretted in every way. Allowing 
even for the excitement of the moment, increased by the 
knowledge that they were pitted against a keen and shrewd 
adversary, the course of the Puritan looks 
attempt to bluff their opponent and force him from a 
position which belonged to him by every rule of yacht- 


racing and maritime law. The spectators were unan- } 


imous in placing ‘the entire blame on the Boston boat, 
as from most of the surrounding craft it seemed impossible 
that she could safely pass between the Lightship and Gen- 
esta, and that if nothing worse happened, the latter must be 
forced off her rightful course. The well-known character of 
the gentlemen on the Puritan precludes the suspicion that they 
would countenance willingly any semblance of jockeying, 
and they have made all the amends in their power for the 
unfortunate affair; so we can only conclude that some one 
made a very serious error in judgment, an error that nearly 
cost them their beautiful boat instead of a torn mainsail. 
The affair may have one good result in enforcing a more 
careful observance of the rules of the road on the part of 
some yachtsmen, and in such a case it will not be thrown 
away. 

The fair and manly conduct of the owner of the Genesta 
will win many friends for him and his boat here, and 
remove the unfavorable and erroneous impression that has 
prevailed with some, who have been misled by the prejudiced 
reports of the daily press. The worst that can be said of the 
gentlemen interested in the Genesta is that since they have 
been in this country they have minded their own business. 
In trying to obtain the most favorable terms for their boat, 
as in the matter of time allowance and courses, they have 
accepted the decisions of the Committee on all points with- 
out protest or comment. In declining to sail in scrub 
races they have done nothing unsportsmanlike; and in all 
cases visitors have been treated courteously and politely. 
But, nevertheless, with a certain portion of the press it has 
been the correct thing to visit on them the sins of a former 
challenger for the Cup, and to place every little incident in 
the worst possible light. They come to us ostensibly as 


like an! 
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visitors and guests engaged in a friendly contest, and the 
action of Sir Richard Sutton and his friends in the matter 
of Tuesday’s race shows that they are fully entitled to every 


consideration due to gentlemen and thorough sportsmen. 


THE RIFLE TRIALS. 


7 trajectory test which we have undertaken in the 
interest of the rifle shooting fraternity still calls for 
comment and suggestion from many of our readers, while 
on our part the preparations are pressing forward to have it 
take up a corner of the Creedmoor range when the coming 
So far we have been 
most ably seconded and earnestly supported by all whom 
we have had occasion to enlist in the work or to invite to 
Some of the makers have written an- 
nouncing their hearty indorsement of the scheme and ex- 


fall meeting shall have concluded. 


co-operate with us. 


pressing the hope that there would be a thorough test, of 
which they were perfectly willing to abide the result. ‘‘May 


I be there to see it” has more than once been said by 


those who have written or spoken of the trial. It 


is not 


field rifles as will insure much flatter lines of fire than those 
now inuse. Without rushing to the English armories for 
models, we think that there is room for improvement in this 


respect in our own workshops and that our rifles, first in so 


many respects, may lead the world in this point also. 

Some of our contemporaries are working in the same direc- 
tion as we in this matter, and in the last number of 7’he 
Rifle, of Boston, is to be found a most interesting report of 
very similar trials. They are not so extended as we should 
have preferred; but they are found in a reliable quarter, and 
help on the problem in which all are so much concerned. 








THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 

UR remarks on this subject last week have brought 
us several comments on the relation_of fish food and 
food fish. There is little that is new, however, and the 
letters are mainly mere opinions with no great amount of 
experience or observation to back them. The question is: 
Does the capture of the menhaden by the hundreds of mil- 
lions for the purpose of making oil, interfere with the supply 
of game and table fishes upon our coast? Anglers and coast 
fishermen not engaged in the oil business say that it does, 
and that the bluefish and other species do not come in near 
shore because their natural food is captured or driven off. 
On the other hand English scientists, speaking of the her- 
ring, which there serves the purpose of fish food, say that 
the efforts of man in killing herring are feeble compared to 
the destruction of these fish by gulls, seals, sharks and other 
animals that prey upon them. A similar view is held in 
this country by such high authority as Prof. G. Brown 
Goode and by Mr. E. G. Blackford, if we are to credit a 

newspaper interview with the latter. 

We believe it to be a fact that nothing that man can do 
to the immense shoals of menhaden will equal their natural 
destruction from their aquatic enemies, which prey upon 
them night and day and perhaps follow them summer and 
winter. The menhaden have withstood these enemies for 
centuries, a proof of which is their presence in such num- 
bers to-day; but man has stepped in and disturbed the 
balance of life, and his efforts, added to those of the enemies 
referred to, have operated disastrously upon what were 
supposed to be the inexhaustible schools of the ocean. Forty 
years ago no one would have believed that the buffalo, 
which roamed our prairies in herds of millions, would to- 
day be reduced to a few hundred individuals, and in a few 
years more are to be numbered with the extinct animals of 
America. The menhaden spawn in our bays and sounds— 
we have good evidence of this—and are harassed from the 
time of their coming until wi nter drives them hence. They 
are a timid fish, and if not caught are scared off. This is a 
fact well kno.vn to all who know anything of their habits, 
and since steam vessels have been employed in their cap- 
ture the fish have frequently deserted parts of the coast for 
a whole season. 

The cnormous captures of menhaden for oil by steam ves- 
sels with huge purse nets which surround whole schools and 
frequently capture the last fish, has almost destroyed the 
fishing for valuable food fish on our coast from Maine to 
North Carolina. The coast fisheries of New Jersey formerly 
gave occupation to hundreds of men who lived entirely from 
them and supplied the markets with good and cheap fish. 
Now the Northern markets get their main supply of bluefish, 
weakfish and other kindsfrom the South. The angler also 
came in fora large share of sport. The famous fishing 





unlikely now that it may lead in the not 
distant future to such changes in the charges of our 
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grounds of which Norris, Scott and others wrote a dozen 
years ago, are nearly barren. In our last issue, a corres- 
pondent, ‘“‘R. B. R,” told how he saw the menhaden de- 
stroyed along the south shore of Long Island, and this is an 
every-day occurrence. 

Mr. Clapham, in another column, makes a very sensible 
suggestion, that menhadep should not be allowed to be 
caught within a mile of the coast, by purse nets we presume, 
but we would increase this to three or even five miles. Then 
the timid fish would have a chance to breed and fill our bays 
and harbors with their young, which would attract the larger 
fish and henefit others besides the oil makers, In the end, it 
seems to us that the oil men would benefit by this, as the 
object of their pursuit would be more plentiful, and outside 
the limit they would find as many as they get now. It 
would only temporarily injure their business while bene- 
fiting the whole community. 


PANTHERS AND DEER. 


I" has been estimated that one hundred panthers were 

killed in the Adirondack region between the years 1860 
and 1882. In 1871 a law was enacted offering a bounty of 
$20 on each panther killed, and the number of bounties paid 
by the comptroller between that date and 1882 was forty-six. 
There is, of course, no way of taking a census of the pan- 
thers now in the North Woods, but it appears to be conceded 
by those who are most familiar with the subject, that the 
number is increasing. The bounty of $20 is not a sufficient 
inducement to the hunters to capture this animal. Panther 
hunting is laborious and attended with much hardship. It 
is practiced in winter, and the hunter who follows the pan- 
ther’s trail must give up several days and often weeks to the 
pursuit, carrying his provisions, camping wherever night 
overtakes him. The reward is not sufficient to induce many 
Adirondack hunters to endure such fatigues, and hence, the 
panthers not being hunted are annually becoming more 
numerous, and the destruction of deer by them is much 
greater than formerly. 

The panther subsists chiefly upon venison. It is a still- 
hunter, and keeps up the pursuit week in and week out 
through the entire season. The people who have had the 
best opportunities to study the panther’s habits estimate 
that each one of these animals kills a deer every week or 
every ten days. (See Dr. UC. H. Merriam’s ‘‘Vertebrates of 
the Adirondack Region.”) That is, from thirty-five to fifty 
deer are destroyed annually by each panther. The death of 
a panther means the saving of just so many deer. The 
bounty of $20 for a panther is a reward for tie preservation 
of from thirty-five to fifty deer. The compensation is cer- 
tainly small enough. If the bounty were increased to $50 
that would still be a ridiculously small price to pay for the 
deer. It would, however, be sufficient to stimulate Adiron- 
dack hunters to the pursuit of the panther. At the next 
session of the Legislature the law should be changed. To 
stickle on the price paid for panther scalpsis poor economy. 
The State can better afford to pay $50 for a dead panther 
than to furnish venison to feed the live panther. 


Tue ConnECTICUT GRoUsE SNARERS.—The Connecticut 
game law forbids the snaring of ruffed grouse, and also pro- 
hibits the exportation of game from the State. The law is 
well understood, but it is systematically broken on a large 
scale. In the neighborhood of Stafford, Conn., miles of 
partridge ‘‘hedges” have been constructed, and the snarers 
having made every provision for a big haul are now 
patiently awaiting the opening of the season. When October 
comes the grouse will be snared, taken to Stafford, there sold 
or delivered to the express or railroad agents, shipped to the 
New York steamboats and sold to the stewards, ostensibly to 
be served aboard the boats while in Connecticut waters, but 
really to be brought to the New York markets. It is a nicely 
framed scheme, and now that we have explained just how it 
is to be worked we hope that some one will be fourd in 
Connecticut public-spirited enough to see to it that it does not 
work so nicely after all. 





DIAMONDS AND Does.—It used to be the fashion for actors 
and actresses, who wanted themselves advertised, to manage 
to have their diamonds stolen, but now they buy and lose 
expensive dogs. ‘‘Fritz” was one of the first to take up the 
new advertising scheme. His first venture having succeeded 
so well, he subsequently bought the great St. Bernard dog Rec. 
tor, and the newspapers had hardly finished talking about it 
before they reported the dog’s death. Rector was strangled 
to death last Friday night. 
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HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
Lights and Shadows of an Indian Forester’s Life. V.* 








| i my last budget to the Forest anp Stream from this 
_Tegion, I made a passing reference to the Indian mahout’s 
estimate of the intelligence of his charge, of which he is at 
the same time both servant and master; and now as I sit at 


the door of my tent, my eye rests occasionally on a scene in 


which my elephant appears the very type of a ‘‘bloated 
aristocrat.”” The mahout has always an assistant, whose 


duty it is to bring the water, cut and help load the fodder, 
bake the bread for the elephant and assist in washing him. 


It is this latter operation the two are now engaged in, and if 
ever eye and attitude betokened at the same time calm en- 


joyment, and the pleasant consciousness that it had pleased 
God to call him to that condition of life in which he was, 


rovided with two more or less intelligent beings to cater for 
is necessities and comfort, my elephant’s eye and attitude 


certainly bespeak it, as he lies on his side with outstretched 


legs, while the subordinate empties mussick}+ after mussick 
of ice cold water over him, and the mahout himself goes 
over the whole surface with a scrubbing brush, talking to 
the elephant as he does so, asking him if he were ever as 


well served before, and calmly upbraiding him for the un- 
grateful return he frequently makes for the zealous and con- 
scientious services rendered him. The elephant listens, flaps 
his upper ear lazily, and winks slyly, showing that he evi- 
dently understands the general drift of the discourse; 
but he makes no retort. At length the mahout tells him 
that his skin has been thoroughly cleaned on that side, and 
suggests aturn over, The elephant lies still and flaps his 
ear. ‘‘What’s the matter?” asks the mahout. ‘‘Why don’t 
you turn over?” Again the elephant flaps his ear. The 
mahout lifts the ponderous lobe, sees a little dirt and scurf in 
one of the folds, and attacks it with his brush, calling for 
another mussick of water, muttering as he works away that 
he never saw so particular an elephant in all his experience. 
“There! will that satisfy you?” he says at length. ‘‘Will 
you turn over now and let us finish the other side, or do you 
want to keep us here all day, and give us no time to bake 
your bread before dark?” The elephant gives a little grunt, 
comes to a sitting posture, and then rolls quietly over on the 
other side, and the washing is brought to a close. This 
finished he is led off to his fig tree, to which he is securely 
hobbled, and then he begins on his fodder. The flies annoy 
him, but his tail and ears are kept in constant motion, and 
every now and then the trunk sweeps over parts not ac- 
cessible by those two organs. The edge of his appetite taken 
off, and the flies being still troublesome, he casts his eye up- 
ward, selects a suitable shoot about six feet long, pulls it 
down, and setting one foot upon the crown or terminal tuft 
of leaves, he curls his trunk round it close to the crown, and 
drawing the stick through, strips it of all its side leaves. He 
has now a suitable whisk, and taking it at the butt end with 
the lips of his trunk he proceeds to whisk himself systematic- 
ally, sometimes holding it poised, and coming down sud- 
denly on a fly whenever and wherever it alights. This is 
not instinct, it is a clear instance, not merely of adoption, 
but of adaptation of means to an end and is consequently an 
evidence of reason. 

Although low in degree, I hold that the elephant is un- 
questionably gifted with reasoning powers which would 
admit of considerable development if the beasts could only 
be bred in captivity. I have seen a young elephant born in 
captivity, and the tricks which he had been taught when a 
mere calf under two hundred pounds’ weight were really 
marvellous; but he was in the hands of the priests, and I am 
afraid his moral culture was receiving but little attention. 
His animal spirits were exuberant, and his playfulness 
equal to that of a puppy dog’s, without the tendency to rend 
and tear. 

With such very rare exceptions, all our elephants are cap- 
tured full-grown with the aid of tame elephants, which enter 
heartily into the spirit of the thing, and this fact renders still 
more remarkable their intelligent comprehension of what is 
required of them. 

In their wild state they move in large herds; there are sev- 
eral of them in’ these forests, and every measure of forest 
conservancy appears to attract their attention. I do not 
doubt for a moment that they hold councils and exchange 
their views on the subject. At the other end of my division 
is a considerable young sal forest, which I placed under fire 
conservancy last year, cutting fire lines through the whole 
area at amile apart. These Sewaliks are covered with an 
enormous débris of drift gravel and boulders, and appear to 
be the old sea bottom through which the Himalayas thrust 
their towering peaks in the long ago; and to prevent travelers 
wandering off the designated roads and dropping the coals 
from their hookas in the forest, I used the boulders to inclose 
two of the fire lines for roadways through the forest, build- 
ing a dry wale on either side about three feet high. The 
herd of elephants roaming over this region came and inves- 
tigated the obstacle, and having satisfied themselves that it 
could be touched with impunity, set to work removing the 
stones and made a considerable breach in the walls. 

In their wild state the elephants are very harmless and 
free from any further disposition to mischief than an 
occasional raid upon a field of sugar cane; but far from 
being phlegmatic, as their ponderous form might lead one to 
suppose them; they are in a high degree nervous and excita- 
ble. Some of them are endowed with fearless courage, and 
regardless of a tiger’s claws will seize and dash him to their 
feet, then kneel on him, either crushing the life out of him 
or transfixing him with their tusks. Others again are arrant 
cowards, and will rush roaring from the attack of a wounded 
buffalo, or even a suckling pig. But bold or timid, they 
become excited beyond all self control iu the presence of 
snarling or yelling carnivora. A friend of mine, Capt. H.— 
Jong since passed over to the great majority—described to 
me a terrible scene to which he was witness some years ago 
in Assam. The wife of his dog keeper was at the stream 
washing one of his young dogs, which yelled and whined 
during the operation, and while thus engaged his mahout 
came down to the stream with the elephant to water him. 
The elephant was very nervous and excitable, and the 





* See ForEsT AND STREAM, Vol. XXIII , pp. 22, 42, 62, 143. 

+ A bullock’s skin tanned and sewn up for a water vessel. Stout 
leather straps passing from the hind to the forelegs, enable the 
Aquarius to carry the load over his shoulders, the straps passing 
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mahout called out to the woman to leave the dog and run or 
the elephant would kill her. The woman, still holding the 
dog, looked up and laughed, and the next moment the pon- 
derous beast rushed on her, seized her by one leg, and plant- 
ing one foot with crushing weight on her chest, literally tore 
her in two. 

In the independent native states criminals are commonly 
chained to the elephant’s legs, and the beast, excited by the 
unwonted load, turns and pounds the victim to a jelly. 
Some of these native chiefs, too, keep distinctly vicious ele- 
phants, which delight in cruelty, and criminals or others, 
who have rendered themselves obnoxious to the ruler, are 
handed over to the tender mercies of the ‘‘rogue” to make 
sport with. Sometimes one of these vicious brutes breaks 
loose and runs amuck, killing every man he can lay hold of, 
and can only be stayed in his course by a more powerful 
elephant, or a couple of trusty beasts coming to the rescue, 
beating him to his knees, and holding him down while the 
chains are put on him. ; 

The jungles teo have their ‘‘rogues,” of which terrible 
tales are told by the villagers far and wide. The ‘‘rogue” is 
a solitary elephant, and is commonly supposed to have been 
chief of the herd and to have lost his supremacy when ad- 
vancing years brought decaying vigor. This is probably 
sometimes the case, and the vanquished leader, rendered sul- 
len by defeat, betakes himself to a life of solitude; but all 
solitary elephants are not ‘‘rogues.” I have frequently met 
solitary elephants, which moved out of my way or eyed me 
with indifference. But the ‘‘rogue” elephant soon makes his 
presence felt. He appears to be irresistibly impelled to acts 
of cruelty, and might be supposed to be mad but for the 
cunning he displays. I am inclined to believe that the rogue 
elephant is somewhat akin to the ‘‘dangerous lunatic,” and 
that on the first display of the symptoms the herd unites and 
drives him out. I remember one which some few years ago 
infested another section of the Sewaliks, through which the 
government highway ran, and which used to lie in hiding 
for solitary travelers on whom he would pounce, sometimes 
trampling them to jelly, at others seizing and carrying them 
in his trunk toa forked tree, the two branches of which 
were nearly parallel, and not more than a foot apart at six 
feet above the junction. Wedging his victims into this fork 
with a force that rendered extrication hopeless, he would 
leave them there. At night, too, he would sometimes go for 
a hut, batter it down, and trampling the ruins under foot, 
display an almost fiendish delight when he found he had 
secured the inmates. On one occasion a man escaped from 
the hut, but the elephant marked him down in a sugar-cane 
field, laid the whole crop level with the ground, and at length 
found that man in a canal ditch, dragged him out and 
trampled him to death. His ravages created such a panic 
that the whole district was deserted, until at length with the 
aid of a large troop of tame elephants he was driven into a 

it and despatched. In cruelty of disposition he was abso- 
utely human 

But a rogue elephunt is no more typical of the species than 
the dangerous lunatic is typical of humanity. No animal is 
more readily domesticated than the elephant, no other ani- 
mal displays a readier disposition than he to render himself 
useful to his conqueror, and no other animal nearly approxi- 
mates him in intelligent conception of what is required of 
him. Talk about man having descended from the simians— 
the elephant is as superior to the simians in brain power as 
man is superior to him. In common with the simians, too, 
he has some anatomical relations to man not existing in other 
animals; he goes down forward on his knees like a man, in- 
stead of backward on his hocks like other beasts. The 
female, too, has the mamme on the breast instead of on the 
abdomen, and the brain is proportionately larger than in any 
other animal. ‘‘I could never,” said a humorous friend of 
mine, one day, in argument with a rabid Darwinian, ‘‘I 
could never believe that man descended from the monkeys, 
but that a man might descend from an elephant I could eas- 
ily believe.” ‘‘Absurd,” suid the other angrily, ‘‘look at the 
dissimilarity of structure—nature never advances per saltem 
—by « leap.” ‘‘Oh, yes, but there are exceptions to every 
rule,” said the wag, ‘‘in the case I am thinking of a man did 
actually descend from an elephant per saltem by a cross with 
a tiger.” 

I have frequently when traveling through the jungles come 
to a dense impassable belt of young timber, which the ele- 
phant in his wild state would make a detour to avoid, but 
the elephant in his wild state presumably thinks less of the 
value of time than a man who is four miles from home and 
already late for breakfast; and the man claiming the mastery 
the elephant is instructed to clear a way through. ‘‘Lugget,” 
says the mahout. The elephant emits a groan in a tone of 
remonstrance, implying, as clearly as may be, that the order 
isimpracticable. ‘‘Lugget!” screams the mahout in deter- 
mined tones. Another groan of angry remonstrance from 
the elephant, and an attempt to back out. ‘‘Lugget,” persists 
the mahout, driving his iron prod down into the raw long 
ago established at the back of the beast’s head, as the best 
channel of conveying orders to his comprehension, and the 
elephant yielding the point, lays hold of the young stems 
right and léft and bends them to the ground; perhaps they 
are too tough to break, the elphant bends them before him 
in the direction he is moving, and takes good care that 
they do not fly up against him as the pressure is removed. 
On such flexible stems he plants his feet firmly down, 
and walking along them, never lifts his forefoot until the 


-hindfoot is — to take its place. Perhaps there is a lateral 


branch overhead, high enough for him to pass under, but not 
high enough to clear the howdah. If it is a smail branch it 
is broken down cheerfully at the word of command, but if 
a large branch taking his whole strength, he will frequently 
remonstrate and seek to give it up after the first attempt, 
but finding no escape, he will try to raise the snoot of his 
trunk to the branch, coil his trunk tightly round, and then 
bringing his whole strength to bear, will generally succeed 
in breaking it down if it is not more than about ten inches 
diameter of hard wood. On coming to a bridge he has 
never crossed before, he cannot be driven to advance a step 
beyond what he has proved. If he comes to an unsound 
part he relies on proving it with his trunk and one foot, while 
the other three feet are safely planted. But he is terribly 
puzzled by a ‘bridge of boats, which at the outset he mis- 
trusts very much. I have ridden an elephant half way 
across such a bridge much against her own will and judg- 
ment, but at that stage her heart misgave her, and dropping 
cautiously on the bridge she once more worked her way 
backward, not rashly like a frightened horse, but cautiously 
as if in the conviction that her life depended on coolness and 
self-possession. She has now a more correct appreciation of 
the sustaining power of a bridge of boats and frequently 


crosses them, even with less precaution than she adopts for 
an ordinary bridge. She has learned that a bridge of boats 


is not to be tested by the experience derived from other 
structures. 

In this part of India elephants are employed by Europeans 
only for hunting, for their suitability to jungle travel, and 
sometimes as beasts of burthen for the commissariat depart- 
ment; but in Burmah our department is using them for 
stacking lange timber in the depots, a work in which the 
render useful and intelligent service. Two of them will lift 
a log to its place on the stack, and if the ends are not square 
one of them will place his forehead against the protruding 
end and push it into place. 

It'is not a little remarkable that an animal so readily 
domesticated refuses to breed under domestication, but this 
is unhappily the case. Whether they abstain on principle, 
preferring race extinction to the perpetuation of race servi- 
tude; or whether it is due to shyness or delicacy, or to a 
settled melancholy which reacts on their secretions, it is 
impossible to decide, but the hard fact remains that ele- 
phants never breed in confinement. Elephants once domes- 
ticated have experimentally been let loose in large forest in- 
closures and recaptured with their calves, but practically 
the attempt to breed them in confinement is an utter failure. 
As a consequence the supply of fresh captives decreases with 
the demand and the race is fast tending to extinction in 
India. Their general price is from $200 to $500 of your 
money, but as they become scarcer prices will probably 
range so high that they will pass almost exclusively into the 
hands of native rajahs who regard them as indispensable to 
the maintenance of their dignity. Elephants are long lived, 
there are several vigorous animals known to have been thirty 
to forty years in domestication, and the general opinion is 
that they are about as long lived as humanity, sometimes at- 
taining toa hundred years. Happily they are no longer 
slaughtered for their ivory; the laws of British India voulee 
it penal to kill any but a rogue elephant; and for some years 
past none have been captured iu the Sewaliks. The herds 
are neither numerous nor large, and it has been determined 
to leave them alone a few years before making another raid 
on them. A. 

Camp Hvurpwar, Sewalik Range, India. 


Batuyal History. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 











INCOMING AUTUMN AT CENTRAL PARK. 


i er large and valuable group of palms belonging to the es 

tablishment, kept closely in care during the summer at 
Mt. St. Vincent, is in fine condition out of doors, where it will 
remain for some weeks longer. This collection includes 
specimens of somewhat rare varieties, as the Samia horridu 
and the Cycas cireinalis, which is one of the kinds of sago 
palm, and less common than the Cycas rerolutio. 

In addition here at present as prominent specimens are the 
Salvia splendens, with scarlet plume, the Hyrthrina christi- 
gall or coral plant, the Lobelia cardenalis, of deep scarlet with 
ashy petals, the Vinea rosea of the periwinkle family, the 
Thunbergia alata covering the rocks in matted vines and 
flowering in unmixed white, pale yellow or deep orange, the 
foliage plants making a splendid show of color through the 
grounds, while a fine lot of tea roses enchant beholders ; some 
bananas are at the fruit stage, a lofty cactus displays a soli- 
tary flower, and the 7ritonia ucaria, familiarly known as red 
hot poker, carries erect its flame-like red and orange spikes 
which continue until winter, and which may be viewed as 
well at the Arsenal, where a specimen grows on the east side 
of the building. 

The Sophora japonica flowering on Japanese Point south- 
ward from the large lake, represents the highest degree of 
beauty in its species. Other specimens are in the Ramble 
and also near the greenhouses. This native of China and 
Japan, a hardy and deciduous tree growing from forty to 
fifty feet in height, is indeed very highly ornamental. Its 
flowering, which commenced last month, continues through 
September. The tree is well covered with large loose terminal 
panicles of small cream-colored or greenish-white flowers 
borne on compound spikes. The foliage of pinnate leaves 
with eleven or thirteen oblong-ovate acute, smooth, shining 
leaflets is also very beautiful, and neither drooping nor turn- 
ing pale in the most unfavorable seasons. The fruit of this 
species is employed to dye a fine yellow. If Loudon was 
informed correctly the flower produces a yellow of so 
superior a hue that it is reserved exclusively for dyeing stuffs 
to be worn by members of the royal family. 

A more rare production here is the fruit of the ginkgo tree 
growing west of the Terrace, not far from the statute of the Fal- 
coner. Near the greenhouses there is another specimen of the 
tree, but without fruit. It is otherwise called the maiden hair- 
leaved salisburia, the somewhat triangular, fan-shaped, 
smooth and shinning leaves cloven half way down through 
the center, showing a formation of fine, hair-like, paralle) 
ribs throughout. The catkins borne by the tree in spring 
were of a yellowish color. The fruit is a globular or ovate 
drupe about an inch in diameter. It contains a white nut 
with flavor compared to that of the almond. According to 
recent accounts from Japan it is prepared for food in that 
country by cooking. Both in China and Japan the tree is 
chiefly grown for its fruit, which also is exposed for sale in 
some quantity in Chinese markets. The fruit of the Pow- 
lonia imperialis, found near the Mineral Springs, has been 
mistaken within a few days past for that of the ginkgo. 
The leaves of the two trees are, however, quite dissimilar. 

At present the great soft panicles of a magnificent variety of 
hydrangea—Paniculata yrandiflora—are conspicuous, droop- 
ing heavily on their stalks, ‘‘as big as a peck measure,” in milk 
white or tinted with rose or salmon. Even these are 
wrenched away, purloined by the base born. Splendid 
groups of these flowers are on the Terrace, and others appear 
in less open places with spikes of terminal panicles of 
flowers thickly massed and bent far toward the greensward 
by their own weight. 

The brilliant lantanas flowering in their varieties from 
July until checked by frost are less numerously present. 
When cultivated in the form of a diminutive tree and dis- 
playing flowers of rose and purple or of orange and scarlet, 
the species furnishes a rich contribution of color to an 
autumn arrangement. 

Children visiting the Park never cease to be interested in 
the long, swinging seed-pods of the catalpa tree, a native of 
our country, which flowers in July and August, showing 
corollas of white speckled with yellow and purple. The 
pods are now well grown, and seen dangling their remark- 
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ably long, narrow and horny forms at various points along 


the drives and walks. abi ti 
In many places the Beligonum siboldti or Japanese aspara- 


gus is evening profusely, but thriving best with abundance 
t 


of moisture. is a shrub with tassel-like yellowish flowers, 
growing largely in the borders in neighborhoods within the 
upper section of the Park grounds. ; 

tn all different quarters the althea or rose of Sharon is of 
almost universal presence, and of quality sufficient for an 
everyday pleasure. The exquisitely sweet Lonicera cenensis 
continues to flower and to distil its honey fragrance. The 
rank richly flowered trumpet vine swings from the trees 
about the lakes and near the Casino, At the latter locality 
are brought forward some admired tea roses, while the vari- 
eties of herbaceous plants there cultivated are in most excel- 
lent condition. In the Ramble beyond and near. the Pvol 
may be seen a fine specimen of the marsh-mallow (Hibiscus 
moschentos) with its large purplish flowers. 

It is one of the objects of the superintendent gardener to 
label each species of plants growing in the Park, as rapidly 
as circumstances may permit, a commencement having been 
already made in the Mall. His predecessor, as may be re- 
membered, made some effort in the same direction, which 
was unsuccessful. The system introduced was not such as 
to prevent the very labels being absolutely stolen and carried 
off. Evidently the cultivation of the moral sense is more 
difficult in this section than any sort of gardening. 

Another improvement is accomplished with the cutting 
away of many trees. Asis now believed, this change is one 
which has been needed for years. The trees have been much 
crowded together, rendering their finest development im- 
possible. Mr. Fisher disliked to sacrifice anything so long 
as it retained life. Mr. Woolson considers that ‘‘a park 
should be made a park, rot a swamp nor thicket.” From 
material of trees removed a rustic fence has been built along 
the bridle path below the dairy and near the split rock. 





UNEXPECTED MISHAPS. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 

‘The best laid schemes,” etc. Some three weeks ago I 
placed under a bantam hen a sitting of eggs, half of the 
Arizona quail and half of the native kind. Lust Monday 
evening completed the twenty first day, and the next morn. 
ing on going into the yard I found the hen dead, her throat 
having beeen gnawed open by some miserable vermin, and 
the uphatched eggs cold in the deserted nest. An examina- 
tion showed thut nearly all of them contained birds (of both 
kinds) which a few hours more would have brought out. 
Possibly, if 1 had had another hen, I might have saved some 
of them, but as I had not, all died in tne shell. 

To say that I am bitterly disappointed, particularly over 
the loss of the young Arizona quail, is making a very mild 
statement. My hen quail this season have laid very freely, 
but showed no disposition to sit, the Arizona quail having 
laid twenty-eight eggs, and a Virginia quail hatched and 
reared in the coop, having laid thirty-two. Some three 
weeks ago I succeeded in hatching in an ordinary poultry 
incubator thirteen young Virginia quail from seventeen 
eggs. They came, however, in the midst of a cold, wet 
storm which lasted several days, and were not able to en- 
dure the extreme change from the heat of the incubator to 
the outer air, a change of some forty degrees, and I lost 
them all in from three to five days. A setting of Arizona 
eggs placed under a common hen, were broken one by one, 
the hen being too heavy for them, and none of them ever 
hatched. So you see 1 have been especially unfortunate 
this year. 

By a note from the superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens, received last week, I was sorry to learn 
that the pair of Arizona quail sent him last spring from 
Toledo—being part of the birds sent me last fall by ‘‘Adios”— 
had both died, the female a month ago, and the male quite 
recently. The hen showed no disposition to lay. My own 
pair of these birds are apparently in as good health as ever. 

It is true that the ruffed grouse are propagated like the 
aphides, and that one generation of males is good for several 
succeeding generations of females. 1 can hardly believe it, 
yet I have been trying since last February to obtain a live 
male ruffed grouse, and I cannot succeed in my attempt. 
Perhaps some reader of the Forest AND STREAM can tell 
how it can be done, or better still, can do it. J. B. B. 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Aug. 29. 


WATER BIRDS OF NOVA SCOTIA-—III. 
BY J, MATTHEW JONES. 


Fam. GRACULID. 
Gen. Graculus, Linn. 
1. Cormorant (G. carbo).—Very common. Breeds on the 


coast. 
2. Double-crested Cormorant (G@. dilophus).—Rare. 


Fam. TACHYPETIDA. 
Gen. Tachypetes, Viele. 

1. Frigate Bird (7. aquilus).—Accidental. Only one speci- 
men has been obtained; taken after a violent northerly gale 
some few years ago. 

Fam. PHAETHONTID. 
Gen. Phaethon, Linn. 

1. Tropic Bird (P. flavirostris).—Accidental. One exam- 
ple only has occurred. It was taken at Shubenacadia after 
the heavy gale of Sept. 6, 1870, and is now inthe Halifax 
Museum. 

Fam. LARID&. 
Gen. Stercorarius, Briss. 


1. Pomarine Jaeger (S. pomatorhinus).—Very rare. One 
was shot at Digby, on the Bay of Fundy shore, after the 
heavy gale of Oct. 4, 1869, by M. W. Gilpin. 

Gen. Larus, Linn. 


1. Glaucous Gull (Z. glaucus).—Not uncommon. 

2. White-winged Gull (Z. leucopterus).—Not common. 

3. Great Black-backed Gull (Z. marinus).—Common. It 
breeds on some of the islands near shore on our Atlantic 
coast, generally choosing trees to make its nest in, but when 
they are absent it will take to the cliffs. It also breeds on 
islands in fresh-water lakes near the sea. 

4. Herring Gull (Z. argentatus).—Our common gull. This 
appears to be the only species of sea gull that follows the 
course of the St. Lawrence through the great lakes to Lake 
Superior, where it also bree@s. It has been observed as far 
north as Fort Churchill, Hudson’s Bay. 

5. Ring-billed Gull (Z. delawarensis).—Not common. 

6. Ivory Gull (Z. eburneus).—Extremely rare. A speci- 





men was observed in Halifax harbor about 1849, by the en- 
thusiastic ornithologist, Lieut. I. W. Wedderburn, of the 
42d Royal Highlanders, and is, we believe, the only instance 
on record of its having been seen in the Province. 

7. Kittiwake (LZ. tridactylus) —Very common. Breeds on 
almost all the little islands which dot the surface of our bays 
and harbors, as well as those which skirt our coast line. 

8. Bonaparte’s Gull (Z. philadelphia).—Common. It is 
known on the coast as the ‘‘mackerel gull.” Although so 
abundant, especially on their southerly migration in October, 
it has rarely been observed in full plumage. 

Gen, Sterna, Linn. 


1. Caspian Tern (S. caspia).—Rare. A few specimens oc- 
cur occasionally. One was shot at Cole Harbor in the spring 
of 1883, and another in November, 1884, at the same place, 
which is now in Mr. Down’s collection, a remarkably fine 
specimen. 

2. Common Tern (S. hirwndo).—Very common. Breeds 
on most of the islands in our bays and harbors, and on the 
banks of the mainland facing the sea, also at Sable Island in 
great numbers. 

8. Arctic Tern (S. macroura).—Very common. It is known 
on the coast as the ‘‘steering gull.” Breeds on the grassy 
islets in bays and harbors in company with the preceding 
species, laying its eggs in a shallow depression of the soi! on 
the slope of a bank, the nest, if it can be called such, con- 
sisting merely of a few bits of dead grass. 

4. Least Tern (S. superciliaris).—Rare. Mr. Downs pro- 
cured a specimen in September, 1879. 

5. Roseate Tern (S. paradiswa).—Very rare. Only one 
specimen obtained about 1868, and was some time ago in the 
collection of Mr. John Rone, of Halifax. 


Fam. PROCELLARID2. 
Gen. Procellaria, Linn. 


1. Stormy Petrel (P. pelagica).—Rare. 
Gen. Oceanites, Keys and Blas. 


1. Wilson’s Petrel (0. oceanica).—Very common. The 
following graphic account of the haunts and habits of this 
bird emanated from the pen of our esteemed friend, the Rev. 
John Ambrose, M. A., rector of St. Margaret’s Bay, a parish 
lying on our Atlantic seaboard: 

‘‘Having heard that petrels were in the habit of breeding 
on Green Island, I visited that place on the 28th day of June, 
1860. The island is situated at a distance of about ten miles 
out to sea, off the mouth of Chester Bay, and having no har- 
bor or inlet of any kind, can be approached only in calm 
weather and when the sea is smooth. The best landing 
place is in a sort of nook in the rocks on the northeast side 
of the island. I had been informed that the puffin was also 
in the habit of breeding there, but when I landed not a bird 
was to be seen but some terns and mackerel gulls flying over- 
head, while the whole island under foot was perforated and 
undermined by the petrels. I first took a tour ail around the 
grassy edge of the cliffs to look for gull’s eggs. 1 found two 


dozen of the tern’s eggs, and the men who rowed my boat 


found eight dozen. Then commenced the search for petrel’s 


eggs. Tearing up the turf with my hands and following the 
little galleries with my fingers, I soon secured four and a 
half dozen of the eggs, and two of the parent birds as speci- 
mens. 1 could have obtained almost any number of the eggs 
and every parent bird therewith, as the poor litile things 


cower back into their holes, making uot the slightest noise 


or resistance while they behold the robbery of their property 
and the destruction of their dwellings. In no instance ex- 


cept one did I find more than one egg in a nest, and in that 
there were but two; and yet some of the birds were hatching, 


as some of the eggs contained the embryo, with its head and 


body so far developed as to clearly identify the species. 

“Phe smell of the bird is at first very offensive,and so strong 
that we easily perceived it at a distance of two miles from 
the island to windward. A gentle air from the northeast 
often carries this odor to Peggy’s Cove, a distance of about 
fifteen miles. This smell, which can also be perceived on 
the gull species, and which is something akin to the odor of 
the ram and goat among quadrupeds, belongs in a peculiar 
manner to the petrel and its egg, and is particularly percepti- 
bie in the dark brown oily fluid which, seemingly in self- 
defense, these birds squirt from their bills. 

“‘These petrels are nocturnal in their habits—at least during 
their residence on our shores; as, like the owl, they are never 
seen abroad in daylight, except in dull, foggy weather. It 
was just sunrise when we landed on Green ined. and al- 
though we had seen several petrels flying about the boat 
during the night, and at dawn of day on our passage, yet 
on the island not one was to be seen; all were underground, 
where at first you could hear their twitterings like the squeak- 
ing of mice, while er arranging about nests and ac- 
commodations; but soon after sunrise they became entirely 
silent, at least so far as the screaming of the gulls, which 
was always about the same, would allow you to judge. 

‘On taking a petrel out of its nest, it would not at first, on 
being set down, attempt to fly, but would endeavor to dig 
and shuffle its way down into one of the broken holes. 
Most of the nests seemed to be old ones newly fitted up, and 
I found several such where the birds had brought quite a 
sprinkling of fresh dirt out to the surface. The galleries run 
in zigzags parallel with the surface and at an average depth 
of about six inches. In making their nesis in the angles of 
their galleries, the birds take care to have at least two ways 
of access to the surface, perhaps lest one should be trampled 
in by heavier animals than themselves, as instinct is always 
equal to chronic necessity. Each nest is merely a little re- 
cess on the ride of the galleries, so that the incomer or fugi- 
tive need not disturb her neighbors. The nest itself is com- 
eg of a very little firm dry grass and is always scrupulously 
clean. 

‘In digging their holes these birds use the bill for a pick- 
axe and throw the loose dirt behind them very rapidly with 
their webbed and shovel-like feet, kicking with each foot 
alternately, and wallowing and pressing along, as I could 
see by setting one, just taken out into the light, at the edge 


‘of one of the broken holes before she had sufficiently re- 


covered her sight and scattered faculties to fly away. 
‘‘Sometimes in spring and autumn a very heavy gale drives 
these petreis inland, where they are occasionally found lying 
in the fields, unable to fly. Mr. Richard Daubin, of Peggy’s 
Cove, informs me that his family. one morning in the month 
of June, found a petrel on the mantelpiece in the kitchen, 
which they thought could not have entered the house other- 
wise than by the chimney during the night. Mr. Daubin 
laughingly adds that on the previous day he had brought 
a large number of petrel’s eggs from Green Island, and sup- 
s the bird had arrogated to herself the ‘right of search.’ 
f, however, the sense of smell is more keen in the lower ani- 
mals than in man, and if the odor of the birds can be per- 


ceived by the le of Peggy’s Cove when the wind is fair 
from Green Is cae. is it not within the bounds of possibility 
that a smaller quantity of this scent could be traced by the 
bird, perhaps ine in the neighborhood of the house in 
which the eggs were deposited ? 

‘‘Afiter the foregoing visit to Green Island, having found 
the opinion very widely prevalent among our fishermen that 
the petrel hibernates on that lonely spot, 1 made « second 
visit to the place, in a schooner owned by Mr. William 
Crooks, of Peggy’s Cove, on the first day of March, 1861. 
The sea being smooth, we landed on the island at sunrise, 

rovided with a crowbar and an o!d axe, with which we soon 
roke up several holes, but found no birds, and only one 
addled egg, a sad memento of love’s labor lost in the previous 
summer. This widely-spread opinion concerning the hiber- 
nation of the petrel may, therefore, be safely classed with 
the ancient and kindred myth regarding the winter quarters 
of the swallow. It is remarkable that so many respectable 
rsons had assured me that the birds remain in their holes 
in a torpid state all winter, and that they themselves had dug 
them out in very cold weather. But as the petrel does re- 
main until November, and the flocks commence to return 
about the beginning of April, I conclude that some stragglers 
or early birds may for a short space remain behind or pre- 
cede the main body, and that such were the individuals 
secured by my informants. Indeed, a man from Great Tan- 
cook Island, who saw me digging, assured me that he had 
dug petrels out of the ground on ‘Ironbound Island,’ near 
Tancook, in the month of February.* 

“1 am convinced that the habit of our petrels is tospend the 
months of December, January and February somewhere 
south of our coast, and the greater part of that time at sea, 
near the edge of the Gulf Stream. Our Peggy’s Cove bank- 
ers see them about thirty miles beyond off to the sonthward, 
about the end of March, on their first trip for codfish. Sev- 
eral of our fishermen who have sailed to and from the West 
Indies in the winter, inform me that they never fail to see 
myriads of those birds during winter in and about the Gulf 
Stream. They are to be found again in their burrows on 
Green Island about the middle or latter part of April.” 


Gen. Puffinus, Briss. 

1. Cinereous Shearwater (P. kuhlii).—Rarely observed in 
shore but not uncommon some miles out at sea. It is known 
to the fishermen on the banks as the ‘‘hagdown.”’ 

Fam. CoLYMBID. 


Gen. Colymbus, Linn. 

1. Great Northern Diver (C. torquatas) ‘‘Loon.”—Very 
common. Breeds on islands in the inland lakes; nearly all 
of which are tenanted by a pair of these birds during 
summer, 

2. Red-throated Diver (C. septentrionalis).—Common. 

Fam. Popicrprp&. 


Gen. Podiceps, Lath. 


1. Crested Grebe* (P. cristatus).—Very rare. Mr. Egan 
has a specimen of the young in his collectiox. 

2. Red-necked Grebe (P. griseigena).—-Inserted on the 
authority of Lieut. Wedderburn, who stated it to be ‘‘very 
rare.” 

3. Horned Grebe (P. cornutus).—Very rare. Male and fe- 
male specimens have passed through Mr. Egan’s hands. 

Gen. Podilymbus, Less, 

1. Dabchick (P. podiceps).—Not uncommon. Frequents 

the lakes in the vicinity of the coast in summer. 


Fam. ALcIDé. 


Gen. Utamania, Leach. 
1. Razor-billed Auk (U. torda).—Common. Known on 
the coast as the ‘‘tinker.” 
Gen. Fratercula, Briss. 
1. Puftin (F. arcticus)—Common. Known on the coast 
as the ‘‘parrot.” 





*It would be interesting to have this specimen submitted to Mr. 
Ridgway tor examination. 


Gen. Mergulus, Coues. 

1. Dovekie (M. alle).—Very common off the coast. It is 
known to the fishermen as the ‘‘bull bird.”” Capt. McClin- 
tock states that this was the only species of bird that staved 
at their winter quarters at Melville Bay, lat. 75° N., during 
the dreary Arctic night when the sun made no appearance 
above the horizon from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Gen. Uria, Briss. 

1. Black Guillemot (U. grylle)..—Common. Known totke 
fishermen as the ‘‘sea pigeon.” 

Gen. Lomvia, Brandt. : 

1. Common Guillemot (Z. trotle).—Very common. Known 
as the ‘‘murre.” 





*Dead birds of the past year, no doubt.—J. M. J. 





RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.—Two 
beavers (Castor fiber canadensis), one punctated agonti (Dasyprocta 
punctata), one prairie dog (Cynomes ludovicianus), one red fox 
(Vulpes fulvus), one robin (Turdus migratorius), one Whitney’s owl 
(Micrathene whitneyi), one great horned owl (Bubo virginianus), oxe 
turkey vulture (Cathartes aura), three box tortoises (Cistudo clausa), 
five alligators (Alligator mississippiensis) and one copperhead snake 
(Ancistrodon contortriz). 





IT IS APPRECIATED. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I went to indorse most heartily what was said editorially in your 
last week’s issue about the cleanliness of the Forest anp STREAM. 
Those old-time “sporting” papers!—I suppose they still exist—as full 
of dam(n)s as Mill River, and redolent of whisky and running over 
with “cussedness” generally. To get at something pleasant or in- 
structive in either gunning or fishing, or travel and adventure by land 
or sea, one had to wade through columns of chaff—perhaps the Eng- 
lish word “rot” would be better. Well, that style of paper never 
crossed my threshold, and if they still exist you can’t prove it by me. 
But week in and week out, almost with the regularity of clockwork, 
on Saturday comes the Forest AND STREAM, and in the evening when 
the lamps are lit the paper is opened and the articles judged to be of 
interest to the ‘‘best of her sex’’ and the other members of the house- 
hold are read aloud, and other articles more adapted to interest the 
male animal are perused in silence by the head of the house; and so 
the hours pass pleasantly away. and at last the paper is finished, 
with no bad aftertaste or regret, unless it be that it was not twice as 
long. After it has been read through it is loaned toa neigtibor’s boy, 
and subsequently finds its way to the plains of Dakota into a family 
of boys who can shoot and fish and yet be young gentlemen. 

HIGHLAND Park, IIl., Sept. 1. Harry Hunter. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 











Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


THE CHOICE OF GUNS.—IV. 


FULL-CHOKED gun is one so bored as to throw the 
we charge of shot as close together as possible; a modified 
choke is one that shoots less close than a full-choke, and a 
cylinder is, strictly speaking, one not choked at all but of 


the same width of bore from muzzle to chamber. 


The choke cousists of a constriction of the muzzle. There 
are several methods of accomplishing the same result, such, 
for example, as the ‘jug choke,” the ‘‘muzzle choke,” the 
“taper choke” and the ‘multiply choke;” but the principle 
of all is the same—all are modifications of the same system. 

The cheapest and poorest is the ‘‘jug choke,” which is ac- 
complished by making the barrels a true cylinder and then 
boring them out .01 or .02-inch in depth, beginning from 4 to 
6 inches, and ending from 4 to 1 inch from the muzzle. This 
is the method usually adopted by gunmakers when tiaey 
“‘re bore guns to make them shoot hard and close,” and it 
often produces good results. It is especially adapted to 
muzzle-loading gans, as the wad may fit down tight on the 


charge. 


The ‘‘muzzle choke” is usually adopted by American mak- 
ers, and is pretty generally regarded as equal to any other 
system. The barrel is a cylinder from the mouth of the 

* chamber to within 4+ to linch of the muzzle, where it is 
suddenly tapered down from .005 to .03 of an inch smaller. 

The ‘‘taper choke” is perhaps the best of all, especially 
for heavy shooting at long range. As its name implies, the 
barrel is gradually constricted from chamber to muzzle until 
the desired degree of choke is attained. Some makers com- 
bine the ‘‘taper’ and ‘‘jug’ choke, and claim therefore im- 


proved shooting. 


The ‘‘multiply choke,” as T understand it, consists in effect 
of two or more *‘jug” chokes; one near the muzzle, follow- 
ing it a short cylinder, and then another and longer ‘‘jug 


coke.” 


Mr. Greener says that ‘‘a 12-gauge cylinder gun loaded 
with 14 ounces (270 pellets to the ounce) by weight of No. 6 
chilled shot, fired at a target 30 inches in diamcter at 40 
yards, will make a pattern of 100 to 120; a modified choke 


140 to 180; a full choke 180 to 220.” 


Roughly estimating it, a cylinder makes a target of, say 
33% per cent.; a modified choke, say 50 per cent., and a full 
choke, say 75 per cent. of the charge at a similar target. But 


guns shooting so close as the last estimate are rare indeed. 


I have recently read in another paper some articles calling 
attention to the defective boring of some American choke- 
bored guns, and stating that the diameter of the bore was 


sometimes greater than it should be. The articles in ques- 


tion suggested as a test the pushing of a wad corresponding 
in number with the gauge of the gun, through the barrels; 


if it fits tight all the way from the mouth of the chamber, 


the gun is bored small enough; if it drops part of the way 
down toward the muzzle, the gun is bored too large, and 
will not shoot well. The suggestion is a good one, and there 
is no special fault to tind with the test suggested, but only 
one side of the question is suggested by the above summary 


of the discussion, 


The Parker guns are all bored one size larger than any 
other make of American guns, and as a rule they are strong 
shooting guns; but Parker Bros. recommend the use of a 10 
wad in a 12 gun, and an 8 wad in a 10 gun, which of course 
is correct, brass she!ls being used; and they also recommend 


the use of wads a size larger than the number of the shell in 


paper shells. A gun can be bored, and a great many are 


bored, too small the entire length of the barrel, giving great 
recoil and less penetration. A gun ought to be bored so that 
a wad corresponding in number with the gauge of the gun 
will fit snugly all the way, but not so that a 12 wad in a 12 
gun will give the best attainable results, but so that a 9 wad 
in a 10 shell and a 11 wad in a 12 shell will give the best re- 
sults. If a man wants to use a smaller wad than will load 
well and shoot best in a 10 or 12 gun, he should get a smaller 
gun, for if there is any advantage in a 10 or 212 over a 14, 
he loses it when he has it bored too small. 

In a properly-bored 12-gauge gun, a 12 wad will fit saugly 
all the length of the barrel, and a 12 wad is large enough 
for ordinary shooting; but increased penetration will be ob- 
tained by using wads a size larger, and so of the other bores. 

As above intimated, my preference is for the ‘‘taper 
choke.” The gun should be bored largest just at the mouth 
of the chamber and gradually contracted to the muzzle; but 
the contraction should be more sudden from within six to 
eight inches of the muzzle. * 

Many sportsmen seem to forget that the gun that makes 
the best display at a target (that is best for trap-shooting, or 
for heavy long-range shooting) is by no means the best gun 
for field use. I have owned at least one gun that was alimnost 
useless in the field because of its excessive close shcoting. It 
was like shvoting a large-bore rifle; at short range quails 
were literally smashed—reduced to a pulp and rendered un- 
fit for food—if squarely hit. I sold this gun to a trap 
shooter, and have no doubt he found it just the thing for his 
business, 

For genera) use I prefer a 12-gauge to have the right, or 
first barrel, a medium modified choke, and the left a full, but 
not the closest choke. Loaded with three drachms of pow- 
der and an ounce and an eighth of No. 8 shot, of New York 
standard size, 399 to the ounce, such a gun will make a pat- 
tern of something like 200 to 225 with the right, and 275 to 
300 with the left barrel fired at a target 30 inches in diameter 
40 yards distant. Properly bored, the penetration of such 
barrels will be al] that any sportsman could desire; the right 
barrel will shoot at 15 or 20 yards without tearing the game 
and yet be good up to 30 or 40 yards, and the left barrel will 
shoot as far and as hard as any 12-gauge gun. 

If the gun is of smuller bore—16 or 14-gauge—I prefer to 
have the right barrel a true cylinder and the left a modified 
choke; and some sportsmen prefer to have a 12-gauge field 
gun so bored. Indeed, where the gun is to be used exclu- 
sively for quail and similar game, I myself prefer the cylin- 
der and modified choke to the modified and full choke; but 
for a 12-gauge gun for generai shooting, my preference is as 
above expressed. 

In selecting a gun for field use it should be remembered 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred quail that are killed 
at all are killed inside of forty yards, and that quite a large 
majority are killed within half that distance. For the possi- 
bility of making an occasional long shot, do not get a gun 
with both barrels so close that it will be useless at short dis- 
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method of loading. 


tag, whatever a certain class of makers may do. 
In targeting your gun let the same shots count for both 


it is hardly necessary to go, save as mere matter of curiosity. 


knowledge of your gun’s capacity and, at the same time, 
ascertain the charges most suitable for it. 
If vou have none of the prepared targets or penetration 


paper. Take a sufficient quantity, some thirty or forty sheets, 


cut it into squares of about ten inches and fasten in the center 


of a thirty-inch sheet of paper, with a nail, to a board, a 
barn, or other suitable surface. If you have not the paper 
conveniently at hand you may utilize a ‘‘Congressional 
Record” or ‘‘Patent Office Report.” I have found these 
public documents better to shoot at than to read. Remove 
the backs from the books and fasten up as already shown. 
By counting the number of pages or sheets penetrated, the 
number of pellets inside the smaller and larger targets re- 
spectively, by observing whether the distribution of the shot 


is uniform and regular or patchy and irregular, and, in case 


of uncertainty or inexperience, by comparing the targets 
with those of a gun which shoots satisfactorily, you may 
readily ascertain whether your gun shoots to your notion. 

It is a common belief that the penetration of a full choke 
gun is superior to the penetration of a modified choke, but 
in repeated tests I have been able to discover no difference, 
and I do not belicve a full choke superior in this respect to 
a properly bored modified choke gun. Between guns of dit- 
ferent weight equally well bored, with the same charge, the 
difference of penetration is in favor of the heavier gun; the 
difference is slight, but perceptible. And the same gun will 
show better penetration in the hands of a heavy man than in 
the hands of a light one. 

If the gun does not exceed 8 or 38} pounds weight it should 
not be larger than 12-bore, for better results and more com- 
fortable shooting can be had with a 12-bore of this weight 
than a still larger bore of the same weight. And up to 9 
pounds I have been able to discover no material difference 
between the 10 and 12 bores, for the reason that a 12 bore 
will handle with effect any charge that can be used in a 10- 
bore of less than about 9 pounds weight. 

It is a little out of place, but not improper, here to say 
that any sized shot may be safely used in any well-bored 
gun, no matter how close the choke; provided that in using 
buckshot they be first chambered in the muzzle of the gun, 
and only that size used that will properly chamber in the 
muzzle. 

You cannot overestimate the importance of having your 
gun fit you. If the stock is too long it is difficult and incon- 
venient to reach the trigger; if too short a backward motion 
is necessary to enable you to pull the trigger; if too straight 
the muzzle of the gun will be too much elevated and you 
will overshoot; if too crooked the muzzle will be too much 
depressed and you will undershoot. In any case, ease, 
dexterity and uccuracy of shooting are greatly interfered 
with and impaired. 

Gun stocks range from about 13} to about 15 inches in length, 
and the drop or crook at butt varies from 14 or 2 to 4 inches. 
A stock 15x4 inches is very long and crooked, while 13}x2 is 
very short and straight. 

If you are a tall man with long arms and neck, you will 
require a gun with long and crooked stock. If you are of 
short stature, with correspondingly short arms and neck, 
you will need a short, straight stock. If you are neither tall 
nor short, but between the two, a medium stock will fit you. 
In other words, the shape of the shooter determines the shape 
of the stock. 

Some gun dealers—not all of them, Iam glad to be able 
to say—will tell you that the shape of the stock is a matter 
of little concern; that a stock a little too long or a little too 
short, a little too straight or a little too crooked, will suit you 
best. It is amazing to see how different dealers will 
“exactly fit” a man with guns of entirely different shapes, 
and how the same dealer will make the same gun fit a dozen 
men of dissimilar shapes. In this respect they are not unlike 
the Hebrew dealer in ready-made clothing, who will have 
his customer try on a cvat, and who, after grabbing up a 
handful of surplus cloth in the back, will swear by all the 
prophets it is ‘‘shoost a fit.” 


A gun fits when the stock is just long enough for you to 
reach the front trigger easily and comfortably, and not so 
short as to require any backward motion of the arm or body 
in changing your finger from the front to the’ rear trigger; 
when it comes up level, so that, without any raising or lower- 
ing of the muzzle, without any inconvenient twisting of the 
neck or elevation of the butt of the gun above the hollow of 
the shoulder, you can instantly throw it on an object. You 
should be able, naturally and without any noticeable effort at 
taking aim, to bring the gun to bear on 4 stationary object 
at the very moment the heel-plate touches your shoulder. 


Even distribution, regularity of pattern, coupled with first- 
class penetration, are the main things to be considered. As 
much spread of shot as is consistent with good penetrating 
power, provided the pattern is not so wide that game birds may 
escape between the pellets, is not only allowable, but desir- 
able. lf, however, you should find your gun to shoot too 
close, you can, in some measure, overcome this fault by your 


In selecting your gun by its shooting, do not rely implicity 
upon the maker’s statements as to its performances recorded 
on the tag accompanying the gun. It is a hard saying, but 
nevertheless a true one, that not one gun in ten can be made 
to shoot up to the tag. I have tried several of different 
makes and have barely found one that 1 thought performed 
according to the tag. The patterns recorded on the tags 
are not the average patterns, but are the best single targets 
which can be selected from an indefinite number. And I 
have been told that some of these wonderfully close targets 
are made at shorter range and with smaller powder charges 
than the tag says; but I do not believe any of the best Amer- 
ican or foreign makers would record a deliberate lie on the 


pattern and penetration; for while, on the one hand, it 
would be of no service to ascertain how close your gun 
could be made to throw the shot if they possessed no killing 
power, it would, on the other hand, be equally futile to 
know that immense force could be imparted to the pellets if 
they flew so wildly that the chances of hitting a bird were 
reduced to the minimum. One or two shots will not be 
sufficient to ascertain the shooting qualities of your gun, but 
a dozen or two shots must be fired from each barrel with dif- 
ferent charges and at different distances. But if after re- 
peated trials you find your gun to shoot satisfactorily at forty 
yards, you may be pretty sure it will shoot well up to the 
extent of its range. It is well, however, to try it at different 
and longer distances, up to seventy-five yards, beyond which 





By these repeated trials, at various distances and with 
various charges, you will, by carefully noting both pattern 
and penetration, be enabled to arrive at a just and accurate 


wads you can make a fairly good target out of heavy brown 
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The ease with which this is done should approach that with 
which you point your dexter finger at an = In trying 
a gun to see if it fits, do not endeavor to adapt the eye or 
adjust your position to the gun; this you may do, and this 
the dealer in ready-made guns may endeavor to have you do; 
but remember that the gun is to fit you, and not you the 
gun. If the gun does not ‘‘come up right” do not take it. 

If you have not a number of guns to select from, one of 
the best methods of ascertaining whether the stock is of 
the proper length is the following:. Take a gun that nearly 
fits you, or if you cannot get one take any gun, and for con- 
venience of handling, remove the barrels from the stock; 
bend the elbow of the right arm so that the forearm shall be 
at right angles with the upper arm, while the upper arm is 
held closely to the side; take the stock in your right hand 
and place the butt-plate firmly and perpendicularly against 
the upper arm inside the elbow, and allow the forefinger, 
with the hand naturally and easily placed, to fall on the front 
trigger. If the forefinger, about one-third bent, so falls that 
you can easily pull that trigger, and by slipping the finger 
to the rear trigger can draw that one without any awkward 
or cramping movement, and without any change in the posi- 
tion of the arm, the stock is of the right length. If the 
forefinger goes naturally beyond the front trigger, or behind 
it, by just so much is the stock too long or too short. > 

To ascertain the length of the stock, measure from the 
center of the butt-plate to the center of the front trigger, 
with the hammers on full cock. If the stock you are trying 
is too long or too short, the distance from the center of the 
butt-plate to the point at which the front trigger should be 
to make the stock the right length, as shown = your trial, 
will be the length of stock you want. 

To find how much drop or crook a stock should have to 
fit you, use a hammerless, or a low hammer gun, or a gun 
with the hammers removed if the hammers are high. Hold 
the gun naturally, as you would in the field; some say with 
the left arm well extended, and so I think is the better and 
easier way in the field, but this may not be convenient to 
you, and so, I say, throw the gun up naturally, comfortably 
and quickly, and, without any effort at taking aim, allow 
the cheek to come to the stock and glance along the barrels. 
If the sight is on a line with the breech, and no part of the 
top rib is visibl2, but only the whole of the sight shows 
above the breech, the drop is right. But try this several 
times to make sure. If, however, a part of the rib is visible, 
the stock is too straight; if the sight is either wholly or partly 
invisible, the stock is too crooked. If too straight, take some 
square bits of pasteboard, and with a rubber band such as is 
used for filing papers, fasten them one at a time on the top rib 
at the extreme breech end of the barrels, and, as you add a 
bit of pasteboard, continue to test as before, until you have 
found the exact crook. If the stook is too crooked proceed 
in the sume way, except that the pasteboard must be fastened 
at the other extreme of the top rib. When you have found 
a fit, put it to other tests. Take deliberate aim at stationary 
objects above, below and on a line with your head; throw 
the gun up quickly and see if the sight continues to appear 
to be at the breech; throw it on a mark with both eyes open, 
then close the left eye and see if your aim is point blank; 
aim several times at a small object on a line with your head 
and some twenty yards away, and when you have located it 
in your mind, bring the gun up with both eyes closed, and 
while holding it in position, open the right eye and see if 
you are on the mark; try it in any other way that may 
occur to you, and if you have ascertained the drop with 
absolute correctness, the result will always be the same. 

To measure the drop, lay the gun bottom upward, with 
the bits of pasteboard on it, if it has been necessary to use 
them, on a smooth, level table, taking care that the hammers 
are cocked or removed and that the sight is allowed to go 
beyond the edge of the table, and carefully measure to the 
sixteenth of an inch, the distance from the edge of the ex- 
treme butt to‘the surface of the table. This gives the ‘‘drop 
at butt.” The distance from the ‘“‘comb” (the elevation of 
the stock just back of the grip) to the table will give the drop 
at cheek. 

Now, in my judgment, the drop at comb (or cheek) 
is properly ascertainable by the ascertainment of the drop 
just forward of comb. The drop at this point I deem of 
even more importance to the proper fit and easy handling of 
a gun than the drop at butt. If the drop at wrist—just for- 
ward of comb—is sufficient, you can comfortably and effec- 
tively use a straighter stock than you would otherwise be 
able to use. Indeed, without pretending to speak authorita- 
tively, my judgment is tnat American sportsmen usually use 
stocks with too much drop or crook at butt and not enough 
at the point just in front of the comb. I am over six feet in 
height, and formerly deemed 34 inches drop at butt just the 
thing for me; but by having guns made with more drop 
forward of comb, and less at butt, I found that 3 inches drop 
at butt was amply sufficient, and 1 am not now so sure that 
22 would not be sufficient. The drop at comb should not be 
more than is absolutely necessary; for by having the comb 
high enough, you get four points of holding—the shoulder, 
the cheek against the stock, and the hands, and perhaps the 
best of all these is the pressure of the cheek and stock. 

The drop just forward of comb should be as deep as pos- 
sible, so as to keep the right hand grasping the stock out of 
the way of the eye in sighting, and so that in case of recoil, 
your hand will not knock your nose off. According to my 
notions, the drop in front of comb should not be more than 
one-half an inch less than the drop at butt; that is, supposing 
the drop at butt to be 3 inches, the drop forward of comb 
should be 24 inches, or 27-16 inches at least. This would 

ive the drop at comb 2 inches, which would be about right. 
he stock should have a good high comb, measuring 7-16 to 
4 an inch. 

It is hardly necessary to go at length into my reasons for 
the views above expressed. I invite the attention of my 
brethren to the subject, and hope they will report their views 
through the columns of this paper. I am confident they 
will find that the English have not been so far wrong in 
using so much straighter stocks than are used in this country, 
and that proper drop forward of comb will in great measure 
give the results that Americans have sought by increasing the 
drop at butt. With proper drop at the point forward of 
comb, and a good comb, a stock much straighter can be con- 
veniently used than most sportsmen are in the habit of using. 
For quick work, the straighter stock will be found to possess 
advantages over the crookeder one. And it is observable 
that the gun with the straight stock will appear to ‘‘feel 
better,” ‘‘handle better,” and ss that ‘indescribable 
something” so often attributed to English guns at the ex- 
pense of the reputation of American makers. The very 
straight stocks of the English guns have, to a certain extent 
at least, given them the reputation of possessing that ‘‘ex- 
quisite distribution of weight” which, it is said, is always 
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lacking in the American guns, which, as a rule, have 
crookeder stocks. : 

And I am inclined to think that American sportsmen use 
stocks too short for them, as a rule. The crook of the stock 
is often blamed for what is really due to its length. My ob- 
servation is that a stock 14% inches long (Greener’s standard 
length) will suit the majority of sportsmen. The American 
standard—so far as any standard exists—seems to be 14 
inches in length, which is a little too short for the great 
majority of shooters. My judgment is that a man can best 
use the longest and straightest stock which he can handle 

mfortably. ; 
"7 ought es have said before thata “‘straight-edge” laid 
along the rib and extending to the butt is more accurate than 
laying the gun on a table to ascertain measurements; but I 
suggested the latter because usually most convenient. If the 

n used to ascertain the measurements has a rib which is 
sunk between the barrels, a ‘‘straight-edge” is indispensable. 

The weight of the gun should be well between the hands 
and within the last foot of the breech. The gun must not 
be ‘‘muzzle-heavy,” causing you to undershoot, nor too 
heavy at the butt, causing the gun to hang heavy in the 
hands. This ‘‘balance” is a matter of great importance; but 
no exact rules ean be laid down, for men’s tastes and needs 
differ in this matter toa slight extent at least. The gun 
must ‘‘feel right” in your hands, and must not hang so awk- 
wardly that it requires an effort on your part to —— it. 

H-PE. 


A RIFLE TEST ON SQUIRRELS. 


YEPTEMBER is here once more, and the crack and 
Ss crash of the rifle and shotgun resound through the 
land. Monday, the last day of August, found my old friend 
Jack and your humble servant aboard of an outward bound 
train, armed and equipped with our rifles and ‘‘duffle,” 
ready for an interview with the gray squirrels, Qur desti- 
nation was our old hunting ground in Central New Hamp- 
shire, which we arrived at, after jumping the track once 
and getting a pretty thorough shaking up. Jack and I 
have been at practice wtih our .22 cal. rifles at short range 
all summer, and just to make it a little interesting, we agreed 
to let the one that made the poorest score pay for all the 
cartridges that were used. 1 trust that you will not charge 
me with egotism when I state that I have paid for one case 
of .22 short, and I begin to realize that we do{not get seventy- 
tive and ten off the list as we used to. Jack carried a re- 
peating rifle of .32-caliber, with which, he told me, he could 
cut a squirrel’s head in the tallest tree every fair shot. I 
also have a rifle of the same kind, and if I should happen 
to hit a squirrel with it I should consider it an accident and 
not worth mentioning. 

On the way to our hunting ground Jack remarked that 
Smith, our grocer, had just received a fresh lot of cigars, and 
that seven dollars would buy a box of one hundred. ‘‘Now,” 
said he, “I propose that every squirrel that is not hit in the 
head shall call for one cigar as a fine. Every one that is 
missed calls for two, while every one that is barked off clean 
shall be credited two.” ‘‘Very well,” I replied, ‘‘just as you 
say, you have made me pay for the cartridges and now I 
suppose I shall have to pay this bill too.” We had engaged 
quarters with an old acquaintance, so we were not long in 
getting settled after our arrival. Thinking we would like to 
take a stroll, toward night we went to a grove of oaks (of 
which I have spoken in a former communication) and found 
that although rather early the squirrels were working the 
trees in fine style; and after sitting down and keeping quiet 
a few minutes we heard a slight noise overhead, and the 
next instant a fine large fellow with a tremendous great brush 
whisked around the trunk of the tree and looked down at 
us with his big bright eyes as if to ask us if his murder was 
being premeditated. Several red ones as well as chipmunks 
also put in an appearance, and as we took our way home- 
ward Jack remarked that ‘‘the indications were, in his esti- 
mation, very promising for a good morning’s work, weather 
permitting.” 

Before retiring for the night Jack suggested that as ‘‘we 
were to start early, it might be a good idea to have things in 
readiness,” and after filling his brier root and remarking 
that he would not mind ‘‘having one of those cigars now,” 
he pulled his repeater from its case and commenced to stuff 
it with cartridges. Judge of his consternation when from 
my canvas cover, instead of a repeater, there was a 9Ib. 
30in.-barrel muzzleloader, carrying 100 round balls to the 
pound, or about .35-bore. Next a hickory swab stick and a 
string of cotton flannel wipers. Wiping out the barrel care- 
fully with the hammer at half-cock, 1 noticed a peculiar 
look about Jack.(who was smoking like a locomotive just 
after the fireman hasstuffed the fire box with ‘‘Cumberland”), 
and afterI had turned in the charge of powder trom the 
flask, placed the small circular patch of Scotch Holland 
linen and flat-pointed slug in the muzzle ready for the guide 
and plunger, Jack found his speech once more and said he: 
‘Look here, are you going to use that thing on this trip?” 
“Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘I have nothing else with me.” 
‘*Well, are you not a half century or so behind the times?” 
‘Perhaps so,” I replied, ‘‘but as you know I bave modern 
arms at home.” ‘‘Yes,” he responded, ‘‘and if you had 
been level-headed you would have brought one of your 
breechloaders. Why, it will take you a week to load that 
thing. What is it anyway, one that Noah had in the ark?” 
“Oh no,” I replied, ‘‘it is one of my own make, and as you 
see bears the date of 1885.” After examining it he praised 
the workmanship altogether too much, but the one great 
fault with it was he said, ‘‘an old-fashioned way of loading 
that had been discarded years ago.” 

We turned in early to dream of the gray squirrels, etc., 
but before long Jack said, ‘‘Look hear, let’s make that cigar 
trade include red squirrels as well as gray ones.” ‘‘All 

right,” I replied, and the next thing I heard was, ‘‘Come, 
boys, it’s past four o’clock, and those graybacks are waiting 
for you.” We were soon out of bed, and after a dip in water 
out of the cold corner of a forty-foot well, we felt as though 
we had been well repaid already for our journey from the 
hot dusty city. After a good substantial breakfast we started 
for the woods and arrived at the squirrel ground just at the 
right time, for it was still pretty dark in the woods. We 
each took our position as per agreement, with the under- 
standing that we were not to shoot toward each other and 
were not to speak, but at a signal from the whistle the one 
blowing would go to the other. 

Sitting down on a stone I waited a few minutes, and soon 
1 hear one up in an oak over toward Jack. Then he turns 
and runs along a limb toward me. Now he goes down the 
trunk of the tree and whisks out of sight. 1 am afraid I 
have the “‘buck fever” a little, but soon cool off. Ah, m 
fine fellow, there you are, as pretty a shot as one could oo 


icled. Theson of Mr. Morton, a Boston merchant, well- 
known in the fruit and oil trade, 17 years old, was on his 
vacation in the western part of this State. In getting over 
a fence one day last week his gun was discharged and the 
con‘ents entered the young man’s chest and passed upward 
and backward through the right lung, lodging near and 
breaking the backbone. He must have put the breech of his 
gun down, holding on to the upper end of the barrels, and 
the cocked weapon was discharged by some twig against the 
triggers. Truly our education is at fault. A gun is a dan- 
gerous thing; so is a precipice; yet whothinks of walking off 
it? Neither is there the least possible chance of harm 
from the gun, if gone never, udner any circumstances, 
allows the muzzle to be turned toward his own body. A 
man or boy in his senses will not walk off a precipice in 
broad daylight. It is a matter of natural education. Why not 
train every boy to keep the muzzle of his gun away from him- 
self and everybody else. There is just as much sense in seizing 
a razor by tbe blade with the thumb over the edge, as to seize 
a gun by the muzzle. It should be beaten into every boy's 
understanding, word by word: Never, under any condi- 
tions, allow the muzzle of a gun to be pointed toward your 
own body or that of any other person. SPECIAL. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 7. 


for. The leaves are very thick yet, and I do not know as I 
can see well enough, but I raise the rifle and through the 
large aperture of the Lyman sight I catch the bronzed bead 
of the Beach fore sight. Can I bark him off and earn my 
two cigars? No, he is too high up. A sharp crack follows 
and he comes to the ground with the top of his head miss- 
ing. I have hardly time to wipe out the rifle and load be- 
fore another one shows up in nearly the same place. I can 
see him distinctly, and he little dreams what is in store for 
him. He runs up on the trunk of an oak about twenty-five 
feet from the ground, there turns squarely around, and stops 
with his head toward the ground. A bullet strikes the tree 
just beneath the bark directly under his fore feet, and he 
goes whirling through the air and strikes the ground with a 
thud, and not a bullet mark on him, 

I wait a few minutes and then scalp another, when a 
whistle from Jack announces his coming. ‘Are you doing 
much in here?” he queries. I pointed with my wiping rod 
to the three squirrels on the ground. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘I 
cannot see the first thing through my sights. I have seen 
several grays out there, but I could not sight them because 
the leaves are so thick and the sun is not up yet.” ‘‘Well, 
Jack,” I asked, ‘‘are you not a half century behind the times 
with your old-fashioned notch sights? If you will use 
sights like mine you caa see to shoot your rifle in the woods 
as well as a shotgun.” I suggested that he take his stand 
near the edge of the woods, where he could get more light, 
and we sat down once more to watch. In a few minutes I 
hear Jack’s repeater begin to repeat, and four or five shots 
in quick succession tell me plainly that it does not ‘take a 
week to load that thing.” Pye got him,” Jack yelled. ‘‘I 
can see better out here.” 

The sun is up now and all nature seems to be alive. There 
has been very little or no frost, and with the exception of a 
few discolored leaves and ferns the woods have the appear- 
ance of midsummer. The sun creeps slowly up; the light 
improves and the sport begins in good earnest. The chat- 
tering of red squirrels, the barking of grays and the squeak 
of the little chipmunk, all help to swell the chorus to the 
sharp crack of the rifles. I am enjoying the sport hugely 
and am in the best condition. Pure country air, good whole- 
some farmer’s food, and I am not cursed with bad whisky. 
The warm blood is bounding through my veins and I feel 
like a boy again, or like a prisoner set at liberty. 

We remained in the grove until past 2 o’clock and then 
we began to think of something to satisfy the inner man and 
started for the house. We counted the spoils and Jack had 
two grays and four red ones to show for fourteen empty 
shells, and three only were hit fairly in the head. Your 
humble servant had (I dislike to tell it, but it would spoil the 
story if I did not) seven grays and three red ones, six were 
hit in the head, one in the* neck and three were barked off 
clean, the concussion killing them as dead as a stone. 

‘‘Well,” said Jack, ‘‘you have stolen a mareh on me this 
time; and now, my dear sir, will you please explain if you 
can tell why this is thus?” 

“Yes, Jack,” I replied, ‘‘I think I can. In the first place 
you are younger than I am, your eyesight is better than 
mine, and you are a better shot than I am, and, all things 
being equal, you can beat me at rifle shooting, whether at 
game or at the target. But this rifle 1 have been at work on 
at odd jobs all summer, and it has been made especially for 
this occasion. While you have been extolling the merits of 
the breechloader for accuracy, you knew nothing of the per- 
fection of a good muzzleloader at short range. While a 
good breechloader with a patched bullet and shells carefully 
loaded is a splendid weapon, it cannot equal a good muzzle- 
loader. While a poorly-made or badly-handled muzzle- 
loader is bad enough, it can be no worse than the miserable 
rifles that are turned out by some of the factories, and are 
offered to us at retail for from $15 to $25 each, and what is 
lacking in the rifles is made up in the quality of the cart- 
ridges. I have found cartridges with no bullets in them, with 
only half a charge of powder, and in almost all conditions. 
Ihave made breechloaders that would shoot well enough 
to satisfy most sportsmen at any game, but for absolute pre- 
cision I will use a muzzleloader every time. Secondly, you 
could not see your game distinctly in the woods at this 
season through your notch and bead sights. Get a good rifle 
and put a Lyman rear sight and almost any open bead sight 
on the muzzle, and you will astonish yourself in the differ- 
ence it will make in your shooting.” 

“Well, yes,” Jack responded, ‘‘perhaps so, but if I can do 
no better I will go back to the shotgun, but no old fagy 
muzzle-loading rifle for me, no I thank you.” 

Jack was convicted but not converted, and as we made our 
way to the house he said that he would get even with me 
yet. The next morning we shouldered our 10-bore breech- 
loaders and gave the grouse a trial, of which I will tell you 
in my next. I omitted to state that I fired ten shots only at 
the squirrels. Iron Ramrop. 

SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND GAME. 































































Ipswich seems almost deserted this year. Small birds are 
very scarce and have been all the season. Whipple, of 
Hamilton, got some black breasters and some uplands lately. 
Lewistone, of Ipswich, got eleven summers and a winter in 
two shots. Jim Lord, of Ipswich, got four uplands on 
Great Neck. One flock of coots recently seen in Squaw 
Bay. Next month they should be plenty. Harry Procter 
recently got some birds at Palmer’s Pond, Swampscott. 
He saw a fine bunch of black breasters but they were shy. 
Partridge season opened very tame. Woodcock are scarce, 
though I hear two Boston gentlemen got twenty-nine at 
Sharon, Mass., lately. If this be true they had rare good 
luck. I think there was some shooting at Chatham last 
week as I saw doughbirds and jack curlew that were shot 
there. Perhaps October may afford better luck. Rail shoot- 
ing should be in order by the 10th, as the tides then run 
high. Be ¥o & 


SALEM, Mass., Sept. 7. 


BOW VALLEY GAME. 


‘too close season for grouse, partridge, pheasants, prairie 

chickens, swans, ducks, geese and widgeons ended on 
the 15th inst, and as prairie chickens are unusually plentiful 
they are being bagged in great numbers. Last summer, in 
this district, was an exceptionally wet one, more rain fell 
from June to September than was precipitated during several 
seasons together. The present summer has been dry but not 
to an extreme. Occasional rain showers have furnished 
suflicient moisture for grass and crops. ‘The heavy rains of 
last year destroyed an immense number of wildfowl eggs 
and the effects were visible in the scarcity of the smaller 
variety of birds. 

So far, of the kinds of wildfow] named, | have seen no 
pheasants, though the ordinance for protection of game 
mentions these with the more common varieties. I may in 
this exception include the widgeon, as I understand he is not 
an inhabitant of these parts. 

The laws for the local government of the District of 
Alberta, and in fact for the whole of the Canadian northwest 
territory are made by the Northwest Council, which is a partly 
elective and partly crown nominated. Its locus in quo is 
Regina, the capital of the entire territory. These laws are 
known by the more familiar and American term of ordinances, 
and they relate to all matters not essentially Federal or 
Dominion in character. 

The Council meets once a year as a legislature and per- 
forms its functions without the ostentation which generally 
accompanies the proceedings of the Provincial Local Legis- 
lature of the Canadian Dominion. In 1883 this Council 
passed an ordinance for the protection of game in the North- 
west Territory. Of course by the word game is meant every- 
thing wild in the shape of life except fishes, and our own 
species. The protection of fish from piscatorial vandals is 
left to the Dominion authorities, the same as in other por- 
tions of the Dominion. The ordinance contains about twenty 
clauses, and it is, I think, a good measure, but like all legis- 
lation of a similar character, it is rather in its operation 
than in its existence by which it should be judged, 

The ordinance provides that elk,"moose, caribou, antelope, 
deer, or their fawn, or hare must not be hunted or killed be- 
tween the first of February and the first of September in 
any year. Theclose season for plover and snipe is between 
the 15th of May and the 1st of August. None of the kind I 
have mentioned, except the wavy must be killed or taken at 
any time by means of any rope, snare, spring cage, net, or 
trap of any kind, and no engine for such purpose shall be 
set or constructed in whole or in part. 

The forbidden period for otter, beaver or fishes is between 
the first day of May and the first of October, and the period 





"= interest in bird shooting in this section is greater 

than ever before. With the gun and ammunition 
dealers, trade has seldom been better. The sale of loaded 
cartridges has been very large for a week. This means bird 
shooting, but thus far the bags have been very small. Two 
noted gunners were questioned yesterday. They agreed in 
the idea that grouse in the towns not far from Boston are 
quite plenty, but remarkably shy. One of these gentlemen 
came across a couple of noted shots yesterday, brothers, one 
of whom hits a penny tossed in the air with a .32-cal. rifle 
three times out of five. They are crack wing-shots. They 
killed last year over one hundred partridges apiece. But so 
far this season their score has been almost nothing. They 
have seen the birds, but they take to wing long before the near 
approach of the hunter. The testimony of the sportsmen is 
that the grouse grow more and more wild each year. Their 
lying to the dog grows worse and worse. The markets have 
seen but very few partridge as yet, and woodcock have been 
scarce in the stalls where they have been quite plenty on 
former seasons. Some of the best gunners claim that the 
remarkably wet weather has scattered them to the uplands. 

One or two letters from good grouse sections in Maine 
mention only very small bags, and the birds scarce. That 
State is being overrun with — this year, as well as last. 
Where shall the sportsman find room and game? There is 
a good deal of indignation felt among the pot and market 
hunters here concerning New Hampshire’s non-exportation 
game law. They have been in the habit of boarding morn- 
ing trains and going over into New Hampshire, returnin 
the second evening with well-filled bags. It is unders 
that the new law will prohibit their bringing the birds out 
of the State, the same as in Maine. 

One more terrible accident with a shot gun must be chron- 


for muskrat is between the 15th of May and the 1st of Nov- 
vember. 

The enforcement of these laws is left to guardians, who 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These 
guardians have the power of constables, and they may ap- 
point deputies. They are authorized to seize all animals or 
birds mentioned, or parts of them, in the possession or in 
the custody of any person during the forbidden period. The 
offender may be brought before a justice of the peace and 
the property confiscated in whole or in part. The animals 
or birds confiscated become the property of the guardian; 
but of course if the person charged shows that the animals 
or birds have been killed in the open season or have been 
sent from any place outside the Territories, there is no con- 
fiscation. Possession of any animal or bird by any person 
in the close season, except in certain cases, is deemed to be 
prima facie evidence that the same has been illegally taken. 
Guardians are empowered to open any case or receptacle in 
which he has reason to believe that game taken or killed is 
concealed. Every offense against any of the provisions of 
the ordinance is punishable, in addition to confiscation of 
the animal or bird, by a fine not exceeding $50 and not less 
than $5, and it is recoverable summarily before a justice of 
the peace or stipendary magistrate. Half of this penalty 
goes to the informer and the balance forms part of the gen- 
eral fund of the Territory. In default of immediate pay- 
ment the offender must be imprisoned in the common jail of 
the district where the offense was committed for a period 
not exceeding two months. An appeal from the decision of 
a justice of the peace is allowed, to a stipendary magistrate, 
and prosecution is barred after six months from the time at 
which the offense alleged was committed, 

The requirements for scientific purposes are met by a 
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that it is no object for the guides to hunt the panther, 
and they are not hunted, and consequently they are 
increasing. Now it is estimated that a panther will 
destroy about one deer a week the year through. Venison 
is known to be their principal diet and they never fail to 
killa deer when they want one. A guide who has had 
ey years of experience in the woods told me ten cats 
would kill more deer in a year than all the sportsmen who 
come into the woods. If there are ten cats in the woods, if 
they feed half the time on deer, we can see that they will 
destroy an immense number. _ No one can possibly object to 
raising the bounty on cats as suggested, and if it should lead 
to the killing of one more panther a year than is now killed, 
that would do more to save deer than the destruction of a 
hundred hounds. Were the bouuty raised, I have the assur- 
ance of — that panther would be hunted. IJ suggest, Mr. 
Editor, 1 urge, the raising of this bounty, and I am sure every 
one interested in the Adirondack region will heartily support 
the suggestion. H. H. kK. 
West Winstep, Conn , Sept. 1. 


close by. I let my dog out to get some water; he ran to the 
spring, took a good drink and turned around to start for a 
hunt, when he came to a dead stand not ten feet from the 
spring and close to the roadside. I was not long in getting 
to his side, when up went three fine chickens, two of which 
turned their toes up in quick succession. I bagged in a 
short time from this covey thirteen, only letting two escape. 
I thought this would do for ore day, so I put up the dog 
and chickens, got in the buggy and drove to town in time 
for supper at the Hartington House, and the next morning 
had chicken on toast. I was very busy for about forty min- 
utes. In the forenoon I arranged for cars to ship the cattle. 
My brother came in from the Southwest, where he had pur- 
chased some feeding steers, and about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon we procured a livery and started out to meet his bunch 
of cattle that were being driven in. 

Southwest of Hartington about six miles on the South 
Bow Creek we found fine chicken ground. I bagged forty- 
two chickens in less than two hours, killing one full grown 
chicken at eighty good full length paces. We drove back 
to town, found our cattleall in and in good stock yards, so 
we partook of a prairie chicken supper at the hotel; the next 
morning loaded our cattle, eleven car loads in all, and had a 
good run down home, where we arrived about 5 o’clock P. M. 

CHILLED SHorT. 


DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We take it for granted that all readers of the ForEst AND 
STREAM are interested in the working of the new deer law in 
the Adirondacks. Questions like these will be asked: Is the 
law popular? Is it observed and enforced? Will it work to 
preserve deer? These queries were in our mind as we went 
into the woods late in July, and we tried, by observation 
and inquiry, to answer these questions, at least to our own 
satisfaction. We give the result. 

First, is the new law popular? Yes and no. With all 
true sportsmen who love only lawful legitimate sport, and 
who desire the preservation of game, the present law is 
popular, and by these it is vigorously sustained. Beyond 
this we have not seen any evidence of popularity. With that 
large class of tourists who go into the woods hoping they 
may kill a deer, caring little how, and caring less whether it 
be by lawful or unlawfui means, this, with all other restric 
tive laws, is not popular, and-is observed only when fear of 
getting caught exceeds their desire to kill. With the guides 
the law prohibiting hounding is decidedly unpopular, and 
this is the important class to be considered, for it lies almost 
wholly with the guides whether the law shall be observed, 
or whether game shall be preserved in the Adirondacks or 
not. The cause of this unpopularity is easily found. In the 
first place every guide owns one or more dogs. They are 
valuable dogs, family favorites, and they have kept them a 
whole year for the autumn’s hunting. The dogs are on their 
hands and they are out of pocket for their keeping. It is natural 
that their feelings should be aroused against a law which 
brings to them disappointment and pecuniary joss. In the 
second place, for the present, the law, if enforced, lessens 
the number of autumn hunters, and so takes money out of 
the pockets of the guides. For it is well-known that, from 
the beginning of cold September nights until the leaves have 
fallen and have become wet by frosts and rain, it is very 
difficult to get deer except with the help of hounds. Here- 
tofore large hunting parties have gone in who have engaged 
a number of guides with their dogs for a hunt. Besides the 
regular daily wages of the guide, his dog, if it brought in the 
deer, usually won the hide and a handsome fee. The guides 
fear, with reason, that they will lose this income. More- 
over, a good many of them honestly think the law unwise, to 
put it mildly. they maintaining that not one race in ten is 
successful, that there is little killing compared with the 
amount of hounding, and that the majority of deer killed 
before dogs are bucks. All of which is partially true, and 
yet from their inference we disagree entirely. Many races 
are unsuccesstul, yet a good deal of observation leads me to 
believe that the majority of the killing each year for five 
years has been done before dogs. We know of one small 
section where twenty-four (24) deer were killed last fall be- 
tore dogs, and this year, in consequence, it was very diffti- 
cult to find a deer there with a jack. We know also of a 
party which has been known to go—twenty-four hunters and 
twenty-five dogs—surround a lake, let loose the dogs, and 
clean the country of its game. These are unusual instances, 
we hope, yet they happened not ten miles apart. We be- 
lieve that were the present law observed the deer would in- 
crease very rapidly. 

But is it observed? To this second inquiry we answer 
again yes and no. In one part of the woods the law is both 
observed by the guides and enforced by the wardens. In 
this section a sportsman owns his dog at peril. If the truth 
was spoken to us, he won’t do it the second time, if itis known. 
In another large section dogs are being used, not as much as 
last year, but as much as the guides dare to use them. In 
this section it is hard work to get deer without them. 
Campers want venison, sportsmen want to kill deer, the 
guides have dogs, and not having any quick consciences, by 
consent they use them. 

There was a report going about among the hotels when we 
came out that our chief executive, the one man who of all 
others should respect and observe law, was hunting with 
dogs on the Saranac waters. We don’t know that the report 
was true, but true or false it was enough to kill every scruple 
which disturbed the conscience of any guide. It was said 
with reason, ‘‘If President Cleveland can break the law I 
can, and when the wardens put him through and make him 
pay his fines, I'll walk up and pay mine.” 

Will the new law preserve deer? Yes. The law is and 
wili be broken. Every game law is broken to some degree. 
This one may be in some places almost a dead letter, but even 
there it will work to preserve game. In other places it will 
reduce the killing fifty per cent. In spite of the present 
attitude of the guides and the seeming reason to some of their 
objections to the law, the law exists and its penalty hangs 
over the head of every transgressor, and ne knowsit. Any 
man who breaks the law is liable to be caught. The law is 
enacted. We want to see it faithfully tried. And we believe 
its faithful observance will be to the interest of every guide. 
He may lose a dog and a few dollars in fees this year. He 
will more than make it up in the years to come if in regions 
where a deer is now rarely seen, they again become plenty. 
So much, the result of my observation, about the law for- 
bidding the use of dogs. 

There is another law bearing upon the increase of deer to 
which I want to direct the attention of the sportsmen and 
law makers of New York, viz., this, the law which gives 
as a State bounty $20 for the head of a panther. This bounty 
ought to be increased to $50. As it is the bounty is so small 


clause which empowers the Lieut.-Governor to give permis- 
sion to this end. There is another clause and an important 
one too, in a sparsely settled district like this, which protects 
the hungry traveler. This clause permits him to kill game 
and bypothecate eggs enough for his own use. The provis- 
ions of the ordinance applies to Indians as well as whites, 
but the country twenty miles north of the main Saskatcbe- 
wan River and the north branch thereof is exempt from the 
operations of the ordinance. 

The advent of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the dis- 
appearance of the buffalo from the benches and valleys of 
this region are coeval. With the exception of the whitened 
skulls and bones scattered over the prairies, and the seamed 
trails, there is nothing left to remind the traveler that along 
these benches and through these valleys the shaggy monster 
‘roamed and roared.” A few tame ones in the penitentiary 
grounds of Manitoba are all that remains of the great herds 
that a few years ago roamed over the prairie waste of British 
North America, But this is not new or news. There are no 
moose in Southern Alberta, but in the northern portion of the 
district north of the north branch of the Saskatchewan these 
animals are numerous. Their home is the great forest which 
begins in the latitude of Edmonton, 54° 20’, and stretches far 
beyond the height of land which forms the divide of the 
Arctic water slope. In this sub-Arctic district the moose 
wanders without much interference even from the Indians. 

Antelope, red deer, black and cinnamon bears, and the 
mountain sheep are the large game of this immediate dis- 
trict. The first-named are frequently seen in the Cyyress 
Hills country, a district wooded with the cypress, whence it 
takes its name, and so cut up with ravines and hills that it 
was feared during the recent rebellion that the hostile 
Indians would flee to these hunting grounds, and if they 
hd done so they could have stood off ten thousand troops. 
What the lava beds were to the Modocs, so would have been 
the Cypress Hills to the Crees or Blackfeet against the com- 
mon enemy, the whites. It was not to be wondered at, then, 
that Major Stewart with a body of one hundred and fifty 
cowboys held the approaches to this excellent cover. The 
Cypress Hills country is a portion of the great Milk River 
district, which stretches from Fort Assiniboine north, and just 
the country for antelope and the deer variety. It is, therefore, 
not often that local sportsman can get a pot at these animals, 
but he is more likely to succeed in the Cypress Hills than in 
any other part of the Northwest that I know of. 

The black bear—and the cinnamon occasionally—is often 
met with in the foothills of the Rockies, but the capture of 
a grizzly or even the sight of one in these parts is a rare 
thing. 

The Rocky Mountains to the reader is inseparably con- 
nected with grizzlies and the American tiger, but in this 
latitude there appear to be very few of these savages. 
Whether they have been driven off, or whether they have 
more favorite haunts than in the valley of the Bow, I am 
unable to say, but 1 am inclined to think the latter is most 
likely. One of the latest grizzly captures in this vicinity 
was that made a couple of years ago by the Rev. John 
McDougall, the well-known missionary who has spent many 
years in this country. I have seen the claws of Rev. Mr. 
McDougall’s quarry, and any one who doubts the dreadful 
feats which they can accomplish with their claws should 
just take a peep at these iron-plated rakers. No sausage mill 
ean do its work more effectively than can these leviathan 
paws. They crush, laccrate and grow] at the same time. 

The fox is seldom seen in these foothills, but the wolf and 
coyote are dwellers under the shadows of the great icy caves 
which tower thousands of feet above. Both are patiently 
waiting the advent of the thousands of sheep which the 
enterprising stock raiser is introducing into the country, and 
which in a few years will cover the fields, for the adaptabil- 
ity of this country for sheep-raising is now no longer a 
matter to be questioned. 

Rabbits are a sure crop. Last year they overran every- 
thing in the foothills, and were snared and shot by the thou- 
sands. Their numbers are such as to make them a nuisance 
even to the housewife. Geo. B. Evuiort. 

CaLaary, Alto, August, 1885. 










































































Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 know that jack-shooting is practiced to a great extent 
from the 1st of May and even earlier until so lute as the last 
part ‘of August each year in the Adirondacks, and I do not 
see how it isto be stopped unless the guides and hotel 
keepers unite and insist on it. This they are not likely to 
do unless they become satisfied that the game is decreasing 
and they will soon lose occupation on account of the scar- 
city of game. FP. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Conflicting reports are heard in this vicinity regarding the 
supply of grouse in the woods of Western New York. To- 
ward the close of August.a railroad engineer who ‘‘runs” 
soxth from this cn Al a i for mea pleasing pen picture 
of the numerous broods of grouse which he had seen a short 
time before near the Pennsylvania line. I had also heard of 
large families of birds nearer home, and was prepared to see 
them rising on all sides on favorable ground. The informa- 
tion was all the more agreeable from the fact that woodcock 
have been rather scarce this season, and the grouse is almost 
alone in the woods, quail being extremely scarce, and no 
pigeons whatever appearing. A friend, who assured me 
that he knew where there were some grouse and woodcock, 
invited me to accompany him on the Ist inst., and try to bag 
afew. A railroad train and a vigorous walk took us to the 
ground early in the day, and we were not long in the bush 
before G.’s pointer made game, and a woodcock was shot 
and retrieved. After about two hours’ work we had five 
woodcock and two grouse. None of the long-billed birds 
which we put up escaped, but we left three or four grouse 
to be called for later in the season, when the leaves are off 
the dense underbrush. 

On the same day, W. J. B., ex-treasurer of the State 
Sportsmen’s Association, and his son shot five grouse. 
Other men who beat considerable ground, report the birds 
very scarce. 

Robert Taugnewy, in company with some friends, is 
building a steamboat to be used for sporting purposes in 
Florida this winter. She is forty-five feet keel, and eight 
beam, and as the veteran boatbuilder, Sam Hingston, is con- 
structing her bull, she is sure to be a fine craft. 

The gray plover are said to have appeared on our wheat 
tields within a few days, but none have yet been shot by 
any one of my acquaintance, nor are they in the market, a 
place where they are usually found soon after their advent. 

ROCHESTER, Sept. 6. 


ON MINNESOTA PRAIRIES. 


NHE village of Graceville is situated in Big Stone county, 
Minnesota. It is a small hamlet; a dozen stores, thrice 
the number of houses, a church, school house and railroad 
depot comprise about all the buildings in the place ‘The in- 
habitants of the village and of the surrounding country are 
mostly Irish, and are sportsmen from instinct. They enjoy 
a foot race or horse race, a dog tight, a boxing match, or in 
fact almost anything which involves a contest or will test 
the physical powers or courage of man or beast. In this 
village reside my friends B. and Major O’T., the former 
until recently a bachelor, with a warm place in his heart for 
a horse, a dog and a gun, and never quite happy unless 
entertaining a friend in his comfortable bachelor quarters, 
the latter a graduate from the British army, in which he has 
passed the greatest part of his life, and an enthusiast in every 
thing which can be even tortured into a semblance of sport; 
both withal are gentlemen, genial of speech, speeeen in 
hospitality, and delightful companions in the field. 

Such are my companions, when before the dawning of an 
autumn day, [ put my gun and cartridges into the wagon 
and am carried outside the village to hunt—the indefinite. 
Our cartridges are loaded for geese, ducks, chickens, cranes 
and jack rabbits; our dogs will, of course, stand and re- 
trieve, and our inclinations are toward the first animate 
thing which will rise before the dogs, be it fur or feather. 
What a charm there is in a day like this! It is the ecstacy 
of loafing. A boundless prairie stretches out before us, dot- 
ted with little lakes and ponds, and broken here and there 
with stretches of wheat fields and breaking. We feel the 
freedom of the sailor upon the sea; we follow no beaten 
track, but drift about from pond to pond, from field to field, 
with no restraint upon the manner of our going, guided only 
by the rudder of our own sweet will. e watch our dogs 
as, like birds of prey, they sweep the expanse of prairie, and 
when they find, and stiffen with excess of rapture, an answer- 
ing thrill flashes over us, sending new life into veins whose 
sluggard course old Time with ruthless scythe has ciogged 
with wrecks of joys grown stale and profitless. 

By break of day we were stationed on a strip of land be- 
tween two good-sized lakes, and soon the boom of a gun told 
of another feathered prize, or more likely still, of a badly- 
frightened family of early-rising ducks, unscathed this time, 
but as surely going to pot as that in a multitude of hunters 
one will be found who sometimes gathers from the air even 
the swiftly-flying denizens of our lakes and ponds. Our 
sport grew moderate as the sun climbed toward the zenith, 
so we changed our cartridges and moved slowly over the 
prairie, our dogs ranging away from the wagon, sometimes 
as far as half a mile. Several grouse fell to our guns before 
we stopped for Junch at high noon. 

We had now lazily drifted away from Graceville westward 
about ten miles, and were in the vicinity of Lake Traverse, 
on the western boundary of Minnesota, and among fields 








BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


BOUT the 10th of September, 1884, [ boarded the 
northern bound train on the Omaha, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago R. R. at Tekamah with my English 
setter Heck, and my 10-bore gun. The rain poured down 
incessantly without any promise of let up, until about 5 
o'clock P. M. But I was going up into Cedar county, Neb., 
after cattle instead of on a chicken hunt, so 1 was thinking 
very little of any great amount cf sport. We arrived at 
Hartington, the terminus of the Hartington branch of the 
railroad, about 6 P. M. Having engaged a buggy and 
driver, 6 o’clock next morning we started out northwest 
from Hartington to see some cattle. About two miles from 
town, in the Bow Valley, I let Heck out of the buggy as we 
neared a fine stubble field. and driving around the field on 
the edge of the grass, we had only gone a few rods when 
old Heck sniffed the air as if he scented some birds. We 
drove up to him, I got my Baker in shape, and stepped out. 
By this time the old dog was standing as if carved out of 
marble. I pushed him along with my knee a few feet, when 
up went two fine prairie chickens. A few seconds, grace was 
given to let the chickens get a fair start, when there were 
two quick, sharp reports from the gun, and directly two fine 
chickens lay lifeless upon the sod. Heck very cautiously 
proceeded to fetch in his birds. He picked up and started 
in with it, but when about half way to me straightened out 
on another fine point with the dead bird in his mouth. I 
stood for a second and up went another bird, whang went 
the gun, and a third chicken fell to the earth with the thud 
that delights the sportsman on the discharge of his field 
piece. I stood almost in my tracks and shot eight fine birds 
from this covey inside of ten minutes, and each bird was 
brought to me by my faithful dog. What is there more 
exhilarating? 

Our road Jeft the fields and stretched out over the sand 
knolls and ridges from this on from twelve to fourteen miles; 
we found afew lonecock on the ridges and these I bagged. 
About 10 o’clock we arrived at our place of business, which 
was something quite of another character. I completed a bar- 
gain with the man on the cattle and we sat down to a fine 
dinuer about 1 o’clock. The cattle were to be delivered at 
Hartington the next day ready for me to load and start home 
with the following morning. We hooked up and started for 
Hartington about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I took the dog 
in the buggy the first eight or ten miles, as the sun had been 
shining hot all day and the sand ridges were dry and barren. 
About 5 o’clock we came down into a fine valley, where 
there was a delicious spring of water which our road passed 
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Mississippi River. I have seen plenty of them further 
west. 

Moss does not ‘‘festoon from branch tobranch.” It grows 
straight down from the branch it is attached to. There are 
no ‘‘lilypads” in the Yazoo or any other river in this country, 
and they are not seen in the lakes in the winter time. 

It seems remarkable that a party of hunters in a peaceful 
country should agree upon a mysterious signal to announce 
their approach or call for ‘‘assistance in an emergency,” and 
that they should select ‘‘the screech of an owl.” This savors 
of dime novel literature. It is a difficult matter to imitate 
the screech of an owl, and it can be heard but a short dis- 
tance. Perbaps Mr. J. meant the hoot of an owl. There 
are great numbers of owls in that country which keep up a 
pretty lively hooting on their own account. Mr. J.’s party 
must have had a good deal of exercise chasing owls about the 
swamp looking for cases of ‘‘emergency.” 

It seems incredible that a murderer and fugitive from 
justice, in hiding at the mouth of the Yazoo, should follow 
this party some hundred miles through the wilderness to 
place himself in their hands, in order to find out if they 
were looking for him, in which latter case he intended to 
kill them all, send them to keep company with the fellow he 
had already murdered, if they were imbeciles enough to 
allow him to do it. Murderers in this country seldom 
pursue such a very sauguinary course. They have rarely 
been known to hunt up sheriffs’ posses, and the latter never 
pursue a murderer by rowing after him up stream in a skiff, 
as he could easily walk along shore and keep out of the way. 
The sensation about Ball’s secreted knife, the carefully 
loaded shotguns with fresh caps, etc., is too ridiculous for 
comment. 

Mr. Jackson has evidently mistaken his vocation. He 
ough to embark in a ‘‘yellow back” enterprise. If he essays 
to write more hunting narratives, it is to be hoped he will 


treat your readers to a little common sense. 
T. G. DABNEY. 


ich are sometimes gray with geese and brant. Many 
= of geese were iz y us sitting upon the fields, and 
selecting a piece of stubble which had been partly burned, 
with toil and heat we dug two pits, in which at about 4 
o'clock P. M. we d of ourselves and ‘‘peeled our 
eyes” for geese. A couple of dozen decoy geese loafed with 
porrowed gravity about the pits. Aftera half hour’s waiting 
a waving line appeared on the horizon, and we lay low for 
a shot as soon as the line should resolve itself into a flock of 
geese and visit the vicinity of their sheet iron brethren. On 
they came, their discordant honks making more distracting 
music than a country band. We crouch within our pits 
until we can see the flock just over us, not three rods away, 
and then we give it to them right and left. The sport con- 
tinues until it is quite dark, the same flock often coming 
twice te our decoys, so deceptive were they; and then the 
drive home through the cold moonlight and the silence of 
the prairie. This completes a day of perfect enjoyment. 
The variety of sport which an autumn day on our Minne- 
sota prairies affords is the strongest inducement possible for 
a sportsman to visit them. The novelty of shooting from a 
wagon is a thing to be enjoyed only in the West. Nowhere 
else is the pleasure of watching the work of the dogs so 
keenly felt. Their every movement is under the eye of the 
master, and when they find game sometimes half a mile 
away and stand firmly upon their point until the guns ar- 
rive, they prove their mettle in a way that tries the patience 
of the best of them. Prairie chickens and grouse are oftcn 
raised in the same field and sometimes in the same covey. 
Smali lakes and sloughs are numerous and furnish breed- 
ing places for countless ducks and geese; the fleet jack rabbit 
is liable to dart up and away before the dogs at any moment; 
and the wary sandhill crane may find an innoeent-looking 
wheat stalk conceals a hunter who prizes its succulent breast 
when stuffed and baked more highly than turkey or goose. 
A fortunate bag often contains specimens of each of the kinds 
of game mentioned, and all obtained with little more fatigue 
than that caused by a day’s ride and the effort of getting in 
und out of the wagon. Can any country under the sun 
furnish better sport than this? Hunt. 
St. Pau, Minnesota. 
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BURNING PRAIRIE CHICKEN EaGs.—The St. Louis ‘Repud- 
lican reports that a number of St. Louis sportsmen returned 
last week from trips after prairie chickens in Iowa and 
Minnesota. Nearly all of themare greatly disappointed with 
their sport, and attribute their very inferior bags to the dis- 
regard of the people of the North to their own game laws. 
This feeling especially applies to the Minnesota men, the 
Iowans being apparently offenders in a lesserdegree. There 
are, of course, many districts in Minnesota where both 
townsmen and farmers assist in game preservation, but they 
seem to prove the rule by exception. Near Albert Lea, Fair- 
mont Wells, Spirit Lake, Jackson, St. James, Madelia and 
Winnebago City, chickens have been most scarce this year, 
almost all of the young having been killed off by village 
shooters when but squeakers and incapable of any kind 
of flight. The birds have also suffered greatly by the 
reckless method of burning off the dead prairie grass 
each spring. This practice was introduced in Minnesota 
some years ago with the object of destroying the young grass- 
hoppers as they hatched out, and in many ways it was most 
beneficial. 1f it was to be a case of either no chickens and 
no grasshoppers, or all chickens and all grasshoppers, it was 
doubtless best for the State that the grouse should go at the 
same time as the hoppers, but when these last had finally 
taken marching orders to the Gulf of Mexico, there could 
be no reason for the burning of the prairies at so late a period 
in the year as that usual for the operation at present. It is 
now deferred until almost all of the breeding grouse have 
laid, and after the burning of a prairie cooked grouse eggs 
are to be found in every direction. One St. Louis gentle- 
man tells of a farmer near Spirit Lake who found no fewer 
than thirteen dozen eggs so spoiled by one fire last spring 
on one bit of his prairie. 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 


‘ PITE of the rain, prairie chicken shooting has been good. 
i The same can be said of woodducks. Pretty good bags 
are made at Fox Lake and other club grounds around Chi- 
cago, but unless this month gives us more sunshine to dry 
up the marsbes the snipe will be badly scattered. Here on 
my own particular ground (the Skokie Slough) there is now 
two feet of water. 

Fall woodcock shooting is something we know little about 
in this part of the country, but one evening after a most 
successful day at the snipe, in passing through a twenty-acre 
lot that had been cut over the year before and had grown up 
to poplar sprouts, I flushed two or three woodcock, and the 
next afternoon in company of a friend we beat over this lot 
and bagged nine, and so on for a week, getting altogether if 
my memory serves me right forty-nine birds. They were 
evidently flight birds, for we cleaned out all there were each 
day, and the next day there would be about as many more. 
This was in the month of October, and about ten years ago. 
The next year I tried the same ground again but found no 
birds, and have tried many other as likely places since, but 
have never again shot a woodcock in October or even found 
a boring. 

I am glad one contributor is tackling the gun question, and 
fully indorse his position on the ‘‘list” and ‘‘net” prices. It 
is high time there should be a uniforta price to all. 

Harry Hunter. 
HIGHLAND Park, IIl., Sept. 1. 


THE OLD GuNn.—Melrose, Mass.—In my father’s family 
was an old single-barreled gun that had been changed from 
a flintlock to percussion cap, and was said to have done 
wonderful execution in the old days, but in my boyhood 
rust and time had left their marks upon it. Still, for the 
boys of the village the old gun had a mysterious charm. It 
was said to have been taken from the Indians by my grand- 
father, and certain strange figures upon it seem to confirm 
this. Whatever its origin, the clear response of the lock and 
the workmanship of the barrel showed that it did not havea 
plebeian birth and that it was worthy of the honorable old 
age that it enjoyed. Whether the wonderful stories of what 
it used to do were the result of its merits or of poetic imag- 
ination is hard to say. All the traditions of its wonderful 
powers were treasured in my boyish mind—loons ki!led 
nobody knew ‘how far, and ducks stricken upon the far off 
bosom of the lake. This fatality was said to have been at- 
tained by a particular way of loading. In my days this 
peculiar method was a lost art and the muzzle was so badly 
worn that no charge could be made to kill except at short 
ranges. It would still ‘‘sling shot” most terribly, but not in 
exactly the same way as of old. What it lacked in this re- 
spect I contrived to make up in perseverance and ingenuity. 
It seemed to take kindly to an ounce ball, or if an ounce ball 
was not handy any other smaller size would do with patches 
enough, and many a woodchuck attested the correct adjust- 
ment of the boy and the gun. I have dwelt upon this gun 
because it seems now in retrospection a part of my early life. 
How many of your reader now amid the busy cares of life 
can recall the old gun of blessed memory with all the sacred 
associations of home clustering about it?—W. 

THe PROFITABLE WoopcHuck.—The woodchuck, usu- 
ally accounted a curse by the average farmer, has proved a 
blessing to New Hampshire rural districts. Not long ago 
the Legislature of that State provided a bounty of ten cents 
on every woodchuck killed, the tip of the tail to count as 
proof. The result exceeded all anticipations. The appro- 
priation for bounties on vermin jumped up tremendously. 
According to a report made by State Treasurer Carter, the 
bounties paid on wild animals for year ending June 1, 1877, 
was $727; for year ending June 1, 1878, $620; June 1, 1879, 
$271.20; 1880, foxes and hawks having been added, $2,155; 
1881, foxes dropped, $1,491.90; 1882, $2,030.10; 1883, $3,- 
021.90; 1884, $4,087.30; 1885, woodchucks added, $14,756.- 
10. During the month of June last, being the first month of 
the present fiscal year, the bounties amounted to $2,239.97, 
of which nineteen-twentieths were on account of wood- 
chucks. Woodchuck farming was rapidly advancing to be 
a leading industry; it paid even better than keeping summer 
boarders; but a sudden stop has been put to the business by 
the repeal of the bounty. Now the question is, what are the 


“A HUNT ON THE YAZOO.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Hunting narratives are not very edifying unless the inci- 
dents, however trivial, are at least plausible. Mr. Jackson’s 
memory scems to be faulty about some slight matters of fact, 
and he is quite too sensational. 

A steamboat cannot leave New Orleans in the evening (the 
invariable leaving time) and reach Vicksburg by breakfast 
next morning. In 1870 the R. E. Lee, in a race with the 
Natchez, for a large wager, made the fastest time on record, 
twenty-six hours and some minutes, The usual time for 
packets is forty-eight hours. 

Mr. J. states that the boat ‘‘struck a snag,” the only 
noticeable result being to spill some custard into an old 
gentleman’s hat. It is a very serious matter for a steamboat 
on the Mississippi River to strike a snag. The almost in- 
variable result is a large hole in the bottom, and then the 
pilot runs for shoal water, so she can settle down with as 
little damage as possibie. There is not always time for this 
eveu. In 1881 the Florence Meyer struck a snag opposite a 
government camp in my charge. Having at hand a tug and 
barges I saved all the passengers and crew except five, who 
were drowned. ‘The boat sunk in deep water in a very few 
minutes after she struck. 

Mr. J. relates that after strolling about Vicksburg and 
viewing the sights, his party embarked in a skiff with two 
pairs of oars, and I presume a pretty good load. They 
reached the mouth of Big Sunflower with the ‘‘lengthening 
shadows” that same evening. The distance is about sixty 
miles. A pretty good pull up stream, against a ‘‘stiff cur- 
rent.” 

The next morning they proceeded up the river, “rowing 
the entire day” and going five miles further the day 
following. Judging from the rate of progress the first day, 
their ‘‘permanent camp” should have been fifty or sixty 
miles above the ‘‘confluence of the Yazoo and Big Sun- 
flower.” And yet Mr. J. lightly traverses that distance 
“‘one morning” to examine an Indian mound. Returning 
to camp, *‘I floated down stream, using only my paddle to 
guide my course.” This is unintelligible, in view of the 
fuct that camp was a considerable distance up stream. 
Floating with the current, he passes near enough to an alli- 
gator on shore to touch it with his paddle—supposes it to be 
a log until it turns over twice and sinks into the water. 
Alligators resemble logs to a very slight degree. They 
never attack canoes, at least in this country. They never 
“‘turn over,” but use their legs like other quadrupeds. They 
are never seen on the Yazoo in the winter time—they are 
then hibernating at the bottom in the mud. 

Mr. J. was frightened by a ‘Spanish tarantula.” There 
are no tarantulas, Spanish or other kind, in the Yazoo 
country. At all events, I have spent the best part of twenty 
years in the Yazoo and Mississippi swamps, and have never 


seen or heard of a tarantuia there or elsewhere east of the! hog” plant? 
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“Quai.” AND “Bos Warre.”—Editor Forest and Stream: 
“Wells” borned a child and christened it ‘‘Bob White,” 
and now ‘‘Coahoma” assumes paternity and re-christens it 
“partridge Bob White.” Whose child is this any way? I’m 
sorry for ‘‘Wells,” for it’s hard on him. As for the term 
“partridge,” it has been shown conclusively, I think, in your 
columns that it is entirely a misnomer and should be dropped. 
As for Bob White, he may be any sort of disreputable human 
who neither has wings nor lives in coveys, and as for choice 
of names, I had rather have quail, for I never knew a dis- 
reputable quail. In all probability he was properly named 
after his European conqueror, whose right to the name no 
one will deny. It has always been my impression that he 
was in shape a European quail. He don’t fly across the 
Mediterranean, it is true, because itis too far off. He would 
if he could get there. No little thing like that would dis- 
hearten an American bird. Of course the European bird is 
dwarfed. It dwarfs anything to live under a monarchy. 
Here he has expanded to the full capacity of his original 
quail nature and has become the full blown American quail. 
It is not necessary to burden him with a human name. 
*‘Coahoma” calls him ‘‘our southern partridge.” Since when? 
Now that we have one name for our country, let us have 
one name for the same bird wherever found. What's the 
matter with “quail,” anyhow? ‘‘Wells” says ‘‘Bob White,” 
‘‘Coahoma” says ‘“‘partridge Bob White.” Somebody else 
might say ‘*Ortyx virginianus, Bob White, partridge, quail,” 
and add ‘‘pheasant,” by which name he is called in some 
sections of the country. Those who so call him insist thut 
they are right. Ido not claim the name quail proper because 
it is a local one, but because the bird, as [ suppose, more 
nearly resembles the true quail than any otber bird or Bob 
White. Else why the name? There is no desire on my 
part to “‘tyrannize” over anybody—I am shrinking in my 
disposition. However, it is in human nature to be like the 
man who disputed hotly with his wife as to the merits of a 
country or city residence, he wishing the former, and being 
unable to agree consulted a friend.who advised him to com- 
promise. Afterward his friend asked him if it was settled, 
and the reply was, ‘‘Oh yes, we compromised on the coun- 
try.”—S. 





NeEw HAMpPsHrreE “PRIVATE SHOOTING Briu.”—An effort 
to make the trespass law of New Hampshire more stringent 
was defeated in the last Legislature. The bill was a very 
sensible one, but it provoked such opposition that after hav- 
ing been passed and sent to the Governor for his signature it 
was vetoed by him, and being returned to the House the veto 
was sustained by a vote of 148 to14. The text of the bill 
was as follows: ‘‘An Act to prohibit shooting and trapping 


on private grounds. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court convened: Sec. 1. When 


the owner or oecupant of inclosed lands conspicuously posts 
on the same a notice that shooting or trapping thereon is 
prohibited, if a person thereafter willfully enters upon such 
lands without the permission of said owner or occupant, and 
shoots or sets traps thereon, or for the purpose of shooting 
or trapping, the owner or occupant may recover against such 
person, in an action of trespass for such entry, a penalty of 
ten dollars in addition to the damages sustained thereby. 
Sec. 2. The notice mentioned in the preceding section shall 
be given by erecting and maintaining sign-boards not less 
than two feet long by one foot wide, in at least two con- 
spicuous places on the premises, which notices shall have 
appended the name of the owner or occupant, Any person 
who breaks down, defaces or injures such sign-board shall be 
fined ten dollars. Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 


DEER AND Crops.—Woodford’s, Me., Sept. 3.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: I inclose item from a Machias (Me.) 
paper, which says: ‘‘One of our suburban farmers is sorely 
afflicted this season by the depredations of what he denomi- 
nates Gov. Robie’s neat stock. The wild deer are destroy- 
ing his crops, and as he is not allowed to kill them, he has 
requested the Governor to see to it that no more damage is 
done by them.” It would appear that the suburbs of the 
city of Machias are being devastated by deer, and I would 
suggest that the police force be increased so as to protect the 
crops. 1am pleased to learn that our ‘‘deer laws” are prov- 
ing so effective, and do not fear that Gov. Robie will give 
the ‘‘suburban farmer” the right to kill ‘this neat stock,” or 
the State’s neat stock, or his neighbor’s neat stock, whether 
it be deer or horse or cow. The ‘‘suburban farmer” ought 
to have that trespassing deer impounded, and Gov. Robie 
should pay the bill. Many years since a deer jumped 
through a door (or window) of a store in the city of Bangor, 
ran to the other end of the store and jumped into a large 
mirror. Ido not remember if he suffered the death penalty 
for his crime or not, but am quite sure that neither the city 
of Bangor nor her injured citizen petitioned the Governor of 
the State for protection against such savage attacks of wild 
beasts. This citizen of Machias must not murder the neatest 
stock the State owns, unless the stock bites him.—Mac. 


LASSOING A BEaR.—Clarendon, Tex., Aug. 29.—As W. 
H. Oliver was riding over the range of which he is foreman 
in company with one of the boys, they discovered a black 
bear to which they immediately gave chase. They soon 
overtook his bearship, who showed fight. Neither having 
any firearms, they availed themselves of the only weapons 
they had, their ‘‘riatas.” Mr Oliver succeeded in catching 
the bear by the neck, and his friend secured a hold by one 
hind foot. They stretched him out and leaving the horse to 
hold him, cut his throat with a pocket knife. The bear will 
probably weigh 200 pounds and is in fine order. Plover are 
very plentiful and very fat, s¢veral fine bags have been made. 
The last time I was ovt twenty-six of them fell victims to 
my Spencer. I shall keeparecord of outings and birds 
bagged, also shells used. I do not expect to equal some of 
those that have been given in ForEst AND STREAM, but get 
as many as any one who shoots with me.—PERITO. 


PROTECTED By A NEWwsPAPER.—Baltimore, Aug. 25.— 
Near Oakland, Md., last Wednesday, Lieuts. Chisholm and 
Jamison, of the Garrett Guards, were out bird hunting. 
They had but recently separated when Jamison raised a 
bird. He fired, and besides bringing the quail down lodged 
the largest portion of his charge in the body of his friend 
Chisholm, who was concealed from view by the underbrush. 
The shot pierced Chisholm’s clothing, but fortunately most 
of them lodged in a copy of the Hvening Star, which the 
lieutenant was carrying in the inside breast pocket of his 
coat. The folded paper was literally filled with shot and 
prevented serious injury being done to Chisholm. One stray 


New Hampshire people to do with their extensive ‘‘ground- | shot lodged under one eye, inflicting a painful wound, but 


his breast was saved by the Star.— Washington Star. 
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PHILADELPHIA Notes —Sept. 5.—The West Jersey Game 
Protective Society is again this year showing great activity 
in the preservation of the game in that State. Two additional 
detectives, Jacob Cowan and George Hannold, of Gloucester 
City, have been appointed to aid in enforcing the laws, and 
stringent measures will be taken to prevent a violation of the 
The society has paid out over $1,000 in rewards 
for hawks’ heads in South Jersey, and these birds have been 
Only one was shot last month. Rail 
birds have not arrived in any great numbers and very few 
sportsmen have tried the marshes for them. The tides thus 
far since the opening of the season have been poor, and the 
Reed birds are more: plenti- 
No teal have arrived, but they 


statutes. 


nearly exterminated. 


winds blowing from the west. 
ful and in good condition. 
are looked for after the first easterly storm.—Homo. 





Texas.—Galveston, Aug. 27.—Up to this time the weather 
has been so hot and the ground so dry that we have had 
very little sport; but after this month we will have good 
I tried around with the doves and 
bay birds last week and found them plentiful, but very shy. 
The doves are so fat that when shot they burst open when 
Bay birds, such as snipe, willet, 
curlew, etc., are plenty, but their meat is dry and not fit for 
Very few ducks have arrived as yet, but a norther 


shooting until February. 


they fall to the ground. 


the table. 
which came last night will bring them.—REpD Breast. 





Picou PowprerR.—American sportsmen are to have an op- 
portunity to test the famous English gunpowder known as 
In response to repeated inquiries for the powder 
Mr. Henry C. Squires, of No. 178 Broadway, this city, has 
imported a stock, and advises us that it is now omen 

ne 
powder stands very high in England, and will doubtless 
meet with favor among those on this side of the big pond 


Pigou. 
will be seen by a notice in our advertising columns. 


who are very particular about their ammunition. 





BurraLo Roses.—Soon the American bison will rank 
This season’s sbip- 
ment of robes from Wolf Point, Poplar River and Berthold— 
a few years ago sources of immense supply—consisted of one 
bale, in which were three and a half full robes, two splits 
At Winnipeg there may be 1,000 robes 
in store, held over from last season, and they represent Can- 


with the ichthyosaurus and _ the dodo. 


and four calf skins. 


ada’s total —St. Paul Pioneer Press, Aug. 19. 











Fort Reno, Ind. Ter., Aug. 31.—Chickens are unusually 


scarce here this season, the birds being very much scattered. 


Think the cold spring prevented all except late broods from 


hatching out. Quail promise to be plenty, turkeys ditto, 
deer fair. The duck season will depend, to a great extent, 
on the fall rains. A dry fall means few cCucks with us. 
Plover are exceptionally scarce, but very fat.—C. H. C. 





MAryLanp.—Fair Hill, Cecil Co., Md.—The prospects 
for quail in this section are not good. There seem to be 
enough old birds, but I have not seen nor heard of a covey 
Rabbits are plenty and squirrels very 


of young ones. 
scarce.—E. 8. G. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Somerset, Aug. 25.—Ruffed grouse, here 


called pheasants, will be very scarce here this year. A very 
hard winter and forest fires have brought about this result. 
Just in this neighborhood there are no quail or Bob Whites. 
—AMATEUR. 

THE Sr. Louis CoNVENTION, to be held in that city Sept. 
29, is attracting much attention in the West and Southwest, 
and the promoters anticipate a large gathering of representa- 
tives from the various sections. 








Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.”* 


167. 
(y= of the best shots of the Audubon Club of Chicago 
was John T. Abbey, long since gathered to his fathers. 
The club used to adjourn to the little suburb of Lyons on 
Saturday afternoons to indulge in a little trap-shooting. 
One day Old 8., who was known to most of the club, drove 
by and hearing the shooting, stopped to see the fun. Now, 
old S. was no sportsman and had not handled a gun since 
boyhood, but shooting pigeons from a trap seemed to him 
mighty easy work. He rallied the boys a little about their 
want of success and allowed that he could do a great deal 
better himself. Some of them seeing a chance for a little 
fun, tipped the wink to the others and egging the old man 
on got him to challenge Sid K., one of the best shots of the 
club. Sid accepted the challenge and the match war ar- 
ranged for the next Saturday, ten birds each, the loser to pay 
for a supper for the club. When the day arrived the club 
turned out in force to see the fun. Sid shot ffirst, at old S.’s 
request, who ‘‘kinder wanted to see how the thing was done,” 
and missed his bird. Then the old man was placed in posi- 
tion with a gun which had been selected for his use and 
kindly loaded for him. Meantime Geo. Abbey stepped be- 
hind a tree, gun in hand, and at the instant the old man cut 
loose George did the same and down tumbled the pigeon. 
This thing was kept up all through the match, Sid getting 
eight birds, the old man (George Abbey) ten, the boys mean- 
time keeping up such a fusilade that old S. never suspected 
but what they fell to his gun. The whole thing furnished a 
world of fun to the boys, and the true inwardness of that 
match never dawned upon 8. He got pretty well pounded up 
with the big loads the boys fixed for him, but that wore off 
in a week, and the supper was paid for by Sid; he refusing to 
allow the others to chip in as had been agreed upon. 
Harry Hunter. 





ILLINOIs. 





Three enterprising eel-pot fishermen have been reaping a 
substantial harvest this summer by poisoning the sea gulls 
that have resorted to the bay. They watch the shoals where 
the birds go to feed, and then knock them out by putting 
small fish charged with arsenic or strychnine on the bars. 
The birds thus killed bring from {fifty to seventy-five cents each 
from the feather dealers in this city. Five years ago thou- 
sands of sea birds congregated on the sand bars of Shinnecock; 
to-day not half a dozen can be seen. Some time ago a whale 
came ashore on the beach abreast of the lighthouse. When 
the bone and _blubber were cut out the poisoners commenced 
operations, Hundreds of gulls and terns of all sizes hovered 
over the carcass of the fish one morning; by afternoon the 
sand and surf were covered with the dead gulls. The matter 
was kept quiet, and since then the business has heen worked 
for all it was worth.—New York Sun, 
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LESTER RIVER. 


the first few warm days that came in Ma 


from the rocky head lands, a hungr 


washed-out bridge. 
huge piles of ice white and glistening, but as 


lies so far below us. 
thickets until we found a trail. 
minutes. 
had their home in this pool. 


ing right side up at the bottom, rod and all, 


symptoms of flies upon the water. 


boiling waters as they rushed by me. 


us, 


can become. 


and could uot reach it. 
fish which from its fighting I took to be a trout. 
beastie amid the huge boulders. 
abode of S. fontinalis, 
pool was full of them. 


mained in it. 


no success. 


again under the shadow of the big rocks. 
to try bait. 


all the small fish away. 
thing they would look at. 


sink through, and then quietly played it. 
the tug and struck home. 
never handled one of them before in these waters. 


admire him. 
some anglers. 


the brook trout. 


I was satisfied that trout were in this pool; so, taking off 


the fly I determined to try a big lake fly and sink them. 
Putting on an Alexandra, [ again cast iato a mass of foam, 


allowed my fly to drift down stream into it and sink. I 
could see nothing, but judged by the sense of feeling, I 


struck and missed; every time a fleck of foam came down 
stream I cast into it, and every time found I had a tug. 
Finally I struck quick and hovked, played, and landed an- 
other, the match of my first. 

I worked hard for these trout, and under ordinary circum- 
stances would condemn the use of either of these flies. The 
fishing with them is barbarous, and is only excusable when 
big trout hold a pool and drive everything out. The Alexan- 
dra is, I deem, as dangerous as u minnow, and experience has 
proved to me its killing powers. I know both mine whirl 
and spin almost as a bass spoon will. 

I unjointed my rod and at once tramped off homeward, 
slowly and fagged out, as the electric lights of Duluth came 
into sight; but | was content, and determined to wait until 
the mosquito got in his work and the flies began to buzz ere 
I again visited Lester River. My string of trout would sat- 
isfy an epicure. You can imagine how a trout-hungry 


angler would enjoy them. 


month later the stream had run down, the sun was high 


in the heavens, the ping of the ‘‘skeeter” was abroad in the 
land, the birds had come, the trees were putting on their 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


| amid the 
blustering east winds, and before the ice-had melted 
angler (trout hungry!) 
was trudging along the road leading east from Duluth, 
bound for this famous trout stream. Olid Lake Superior 
shimmered and rippled in the bright sunshine, and despite 
the huge masses of ice floating in the bay it was truly an 
enchanting and a beautiful sight to a wearied and half-sick 
angler, who for months had been pent up amid frost and 
snows, and who for two summers had not wetted a line in a 
trout stream or creek. Plodding along mile after mile until 
seven of them were reckoned, the road suddenly ended at a 
Toward the lake shore we looked upon 
firm as in 
January; though lovely to look on, especially when its 
scintillations dazzled even to paining the eyes, yet toa trout 
angler who almost longed for some of these gamy fishes, 
these ice-bound cliffs brought out a sense of weakness and 
a certain hesitancy about entering this rushing stream that 
For the first time in many years’ ex- 
perience we dreaded this cold water, but the roar, as of a 
mighty torrent, came down the ravine and excited our 
curiosity, so taking up the rod we plunged into the deep 
Another moment and a mass 
of foaming waters leaping and tumbling over a pile of blue 
rocks into a whirling pool came into our range of vision. 
We sat down and contemplated this beautiful sight for some 
Down fifty feet below us these waters swirled and 
rushed, just broken loose from the winter’s snow and ice. 
Though feeble-kneed and faltering-we determined to climb 
down to the gravelly sides of the stream and try if any trout 


It was a risky piece of business to one so long unused to 
climbing and already tired out by the long walk, but by 
hanging to roots and branches we slipped and tumbled, com- 
We speedily 
jointed this, put in reel and line, attached a new leader, 
leaving this to soak, while we sat down and watched for 
No fly! no sign of a 
break! only the faintest indications of a trout in the dark, 
We sat on a big rock 
enjoying the warm sunshine, and with that inherent love for 
the massive, the grand, the beautiful in nature, our eyes 
followed the scarred lines in the rocks towering high above 
The winds sung and soughed in the pines above us, but 
it was in the treetops; scarce a breath came into this pool. 
We sat dreamy and wendering, no hum of insects, no voice 
of birds, no sound of hammer, no lowing of cattle; but the 
changeful monotone of the flood pouring over the rocks. 
Other scenes, other fishing days passed before the memory, 
until we wondered if the sun of our life was on the down- 
ward trend, and such scenes as these showed how weak one 


Gathering the thoughts that were straggling into our 
knowledge box we opened the fly-book and put on two 
favorites, and in a few minutes the nerve force gathered at 
the bidding of the will, and the flies were lightly lying out 
forty feet from us, at the very eddy of the falls. We did not 
know we could do it, but it was done, and we attempted a 
longer cast, but could not lay out another foot of line. There 
was a corner in the rocks I wanted to drop my tail fly into, 
Into the water I plunged knee deep, 
made the cast and then another, succeeding in hooking a 
This 1 led 
into my landing net and as quickly unhooked and dashed the 
It was a horned dace, ugh! 
the wretch to thus desecrate a trout pool and violate the 
A closer inspection showed me the 


My exercise and the excitement had warmed every drop 
of blood in my body, and though the water was cold 1 re- 
Dropping down stream to a bend in the river 
helow a series of riffs, we again took water at the head of a 
big pool, we fished carefully, often changing flies, but with 
At times a big form seemed to roll up to the 
fly as it sunk. below the surface, coolly examine it and turn 
We determined 
It was evident to the mind that some big fel- 
lows—lakers—held possession of this pool, and had driven 
We determined to give them some- 
They are cannibals (we have 
since caught them, and found young brook trout in their 
throats hardly marred); so we put on a fly spoon—a miller 
fly—dropped it carefully into a mass of foam, allowed it to 
Instantly I felt 
I knew my fish, though I had 
My little 
rod bent and sprung, but there was no giving out, until I 
lifted him to the gravel at my feet, and then sat down to 
I do not wonder at the enthusiasm evinced by 

These fresh-run trout are beautiful fish, as 
handsome as a salmon, yet having some of the coloring of 





~ 
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spring costume, nature was smiling, The same angler, with 
an elastic step, made the seven miles. in an hour and a half, 
and in a few minutes had pulled on wading boots and was 
into the water. A belted kingfisher began scolding and chat- 
tering at me for invading his domain. Another came, and 
then another, until I was enjoying © free concert of not very 
entrancing music. They are bold and predacious, and 
resented in their own o the brown-coated biped waving a 
slender wand across the stream at them. I longed for my 
.22 rifle to get a specimen of these fine birds. _They caught 
fish if I caught none, for once in a while they dash into the 
water within casting distance of me, and came up with a fish 
in their long bills. 

After soaking my leader I put on two flies, a needle-eyed 
coachman, a Seth Green, and left a loop at the bottom for 
something else. I cast out across the stream and foutid only 
small ones rose at the flies. I changed many times, but failed 
of hooking trout. I could see them come to the surface of 
the water, inspect the flies and at once turn heads down. I 
knew what this meant, and like ‘‘Nessmuk,” I adopted a 
ruse to beguile the trout, or I should go home with an empty 
creel. I had taken with me some red worms, well scoured 
in damp moss. I slipped into my lower loop a Kinsey hook 
and put on a small worm for my tail fly. I cast out care- 
fully under the rocks and made a commotion. [ saw three 
large trout dash for my worm and fly. Strange enough I 
caught on the Seth Green the largest trout of the lot. We 
had plenty of fun, many rises, many strikes, and the num- 
ber taken with a fly was just about one-half of the whole 
number caught. We thought we knew something of the 
strange fancies of Salvelinus, but this action beat all our past 
experience. _ We cast for an hour without hooking a single 
trout; they didn’t want flies; yet, as soon as I put on a worm, 
I began to get as many with flies as I did with my worm 
bait 

I understand fully some of the brothers of the angle will 
be ready to upbraid and cry, ‘‘Out on him for an an angler!” 
Keep cool brothers! I love fine fishing with the best of you, 
and boast of as fine tackle as any of you, and use them too. 
But when trout are as capricious and subtle as are these 
Superior trout, and as John L. Stockton, known to many 
readers of FoREST AND STREAM, said to me years ago, ‘‘T., 
the trout along the north shore of Lake Superior are barbar- 
ians; you must humor their whims and fancies. When they 
won’t take your flies, put a worm on the tail of the line, or a 
tip of a worm on the tail fly, and you will fetch them every 
time.” In the remaining hour I caught sixteen as handsome 
fish as I ever brought to creel, some of them going over a 
pound weight. 1 turned my steps homeward, no halting 
footsteps or weak knees this time, but with a sturdy swinging 
gait. 

Many times since that June afternoon, when harassed and 
perplexed, we have taken the implements of war and started 
for Lester River; we come home calm and refreshed, and a 
good number of trout in the creel, all of them of good size. 

rout weighing two and a half pounds have been caught 
there this summer, and some higher than this, but these 
were rare fish. 

I want to say a word about these north shore streams. 
Somehow they have been belied, and objections raised 
against them, principally the expense in getting to them. 
Some instances have come to my knowledge where parties 
coming from Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky have been 
turned aside from a trip to Duluth and the north shore by 
persons interested in the park’ region of Minnesota, telling 
these gentlemen that one cannot get to the streams without 
hiring a tug to convey fishermen to them, and you risk the 
chances of getting home again. This is false. The means 
of communication with the fishing waters are very frequent 
and easy. Boarding can be obtained, sweet and clean food 
and plenty of it, fresh milk, abundance of wild raspberries. 
‘just slathers of them,” as Uncle Dan says in ‘‘Kingfisher’s” 
letters, and good beds, But the best way to enjoy fishing is 
to get a kindred spirit, hire a boat, take a tent along, some 
camp fixtures and a U. 8S. survey chart of this end of Lake 
Superior. The steamers running from Duluth will drop 
you at almost any point you may wish to stop. I wish ‘‘Kit 
Clarke” could be induced to come a little further up Supe- 
rior and enjoy some of the finest fishing he has ever seen. 

I anticipate another summer to visit Isle Royale, and 
though my wife and boy are my companions on these fish- 
ing trips, yet I hope to induce some gentlemen who love 
trout fishing to visit this lovely isle. 

Of these streams nearer Duluth I will say something in 
the future. W. Davip Tomiin. 
Du.vrH, Minn. 


RANGELEY LAKE AND BEYOND. 


We drove from Bethel to Phillips with our team sixty 

miles in one day the last week in August. The next 
day drove to Rangeley, twenty miles, and down the length 
of the lake, ten miles, to Mountain View House, where we 
left our team and crossed the carry to Mooselucmaguntic 
House, where we took a small boat and rowed up through 
Cupsuptic Lake to Billy Soule’s camp on Pleasant Island, 
near the mouth of Cupsuptic River—a good center for fish- 
ing or hunting. Some of the largest trout are taken near 
this camp, and large game is abundant near by; in fact we 
saw tracks and roads of moose, caribou and deer within two 
miles of his camp. I saw lady guests at his camp, among 
whom was Mrs. C. H. Ottignon, late superintendent of Camp 
Kennebago, Indian Rock, where the famous Oquossoc Ang- 
ling Club make their headquarters. Mrs. O. graciously 
directs camp affairs, and entertains other guests when the 
camp is crowded, which makes everything pleasant for all 
concerned. Miss Cornelia T. Crosby, of Phillips, was also 
among the guests. She isa reporter for some journals. 
Billy Soule is a son of the old original hunter, Geo. Soule, 
one of the first white hunters of these lakes, and he inherits 
much of his father’s genius for the craft. Billy will guide 
a hunting or fishing party to sure success, and his location 
is as good, if not the best, for fish and game of all the lake 
country. His address is Indian Rock, Me. 

I saw many small boats, anchored in deep water in the big 
lake, fishing for big trout by sinking near the bottom. Many 
large ones, of from three to eight pounds, are taken daily in 
this manner. During September trout congregate at certain 
points, preparatory to moving on totheir spawning grounds, 
and will take the fly at these places all through the month. 
The big lake is drained down to its natural level, owing toa 
a in the dam, and we predict a good catch of trout 
this fall. 

Large game is very abundant this season. 





















































































Many bears 


have been killed all through the lake country, and still they 
ravage among the flocks of sheep on the farms near the verge 
of the forest. 


Moose, caribou and deer fill the woods. 
The Mountain View House, at the outlet of Rangeley Lake, 
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owned and run by Mr. H. T. Kimball, is a beautiful spot, 
facing Baldhead Mountaiu, with a piece of the lake between 
and a wonderful growth of pretty trees cleared of underbrush 
all about the place. There were twenty-five guests when I 
was there, and we had church service on Sunday, conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Heath, from New Bedford. The landlord and 
his good wife make you feel quite at home and show you 
every attention. A — stage brings the mail to Rangeley 
from Phillips and the little steamer brings it to Mountain 
View. You can also telegraph from the head of the lake. 


Beruz., Me. I. G. R. 


THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have followed with much interest the discussion of the 
menhaden question as it from time to time appears in your 
columns, and it seems to me, as the result of actual observa- 
tion in the course of much cruising along our coast, that if 
ten times as many steamers and men were engaged in taking 
these fish as are now found in their profitable pursuit, there 
would still be no appreciable dull of the supply of 
menhaden. 

The truth is, not that too many menhaden are caught, but 
that they are simply frightened away from the waters near 
shore (which locality they at certain seasons prefer) by the 
constant hunt of the fishing steamers. If we enact and 
enforce a law preventing the fishermen from hauling their 
nets witbin one mile of land, it is my opinion that one 
season, or two at most, will show us more menhaden ruffling 
the waters of our harbors and inlets than have greeted our 
eyes for the past five years. 

Large bluefish unquestionably do follow, kill and eat very 
extensively the menhaden, Striped bass and codtish do the 
siime, when they can catcli them. And wherevef the men: 
haden go; the first named fish will follow. 

The whole thing lies in a clamshell. Banish the steam 
fishermen to the open sea, oiie mile ftom land; and the men: 
haden will return to their old summer haunts; with an army 
of large bliiefish and bass following, to catch and be caught. 

Rostyv, L. I., Sept. 7. THOMAS CLAPHAM. 


THE COMING TOURNAMENT. 


T the next tournament of the National Rod and Reel 
L Association, to be held in Central Park on Oct. 13 and 
14, there is a proSpect of having a change made in some of 
the rules, although the Committee on Rules has not yet 
reported. In the casting for heavy bass the following has 
been suggested: 

New York, July 25.—Mr. Francis Endicott—Dear Sir: As 
president of the Rod and Reel Association, I desire to call the 
attention of yourself and associates to a change I would sug- 
gest in the manner of making and recording the tests of heavy 


and light bass Castilig. : 

The change suggested will, I think, induce numbers of gen- 

tlemen to enter and try their skill who have been kept out by 
the fear of making all their casts wide and of not appearing on 
the record. at proposition is as follows: Have a distinctly 
marked center line only, except such stakes as may be needed 
to obtain the necessary right angles. Then record the full 
length of each cast made, however much it may deviate from 
the center line. Then record the deviation in feet from the 
center line and deduct the deviation from the length of the 
cast and the balance will be to the credit of the caster. This 
table will show to every one just exactly what was done both 
in distance and in wide casting. This does away with any 
lane and reduces the trial to a scientific record. I would pro- 
pose the casting should be done over the ground, to enable the 
measurements to be easily made, 

I would propose, if this plan shall be adopted, that it should 
be made known as early as possible, that those practicing or 
thinking of practicing could know what to expect. 

Please consider this a communication to your Association 


for their consideration, and oblige, yours truly 
W. H. Woop. 


GAMENESS OF THE BLACK BASSES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Like all brother anglers the writer has been greatly inter- 
ested in the discussion relative to the small and large-mouth 
bass. During the past ten years I have taken hundreds of 
either kind on rod and line, using minnows and artificial 
flies, and am somewhat competent to speak knowingly as to 
the game qualities of the fish. It may have been that being 
particularly favored by locality, my experience differs from 
others. My fishing for bass has been mostly on the St. Law- 
rence River, from Lake Ontario to the rapids, and on the 
numerous lakes and tributaries adjacent. I wish to speak a 
gee word for the large-mouth, commonly called ‘‘Oswego 

ass.” 

Pound for pound the small-mouth excels its brother, the 
large-mouth, asa game fish, but in this respect only; taken 
in cold or deep water, the large-mouth bass, when running 
from two to six pounds, offers to the angler using fine tackle 
as good sport as could be desired. The writer has from 
choice angled for the large-mouth in preference to the other, 
principally for the reason that the former were of good size. 
During the past summer while fishing on a lake forming a 
part of the St. Lawrence River, from one side of the skiff 
could be taken the smull-mouth of one and a half pounds, 
and from the other side, in the same water, large-mouths, 
weighing from three to five pounds. These fish were full of 
life and game. 

The main difference between the two kinds of black bass 
being, aside from weight, that when struck, the large-mouth 
less frequently broke water, though they would sulk and 
fight for every inch of line with as much determination as 
ever shown by the small-mouth, and the angler having one 
on his hook had business on hand. J use arod weighing 
nine ounces, but prefer one an ounce lighter, of split bam- 
boo of first-class make, and have not as yet broken or injured 
one, though good luck has prevented accident several times. 
To give the large-mouth bass an opportunity to make its 
Teputation asa game fish, I will be pleased to give brother 
fishermen any information as to where they can be taken as 
full of fight as any caught by OPINICON. 

Utica, N. Y., Aug. 31. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Thanks to Mr. H. P. Ufford for his kindness in giving so 
full a description of his bethabara rod. I arraign i ood 
for slander in his article on the ‘‘cod-mouth” in comparing 
the large-mouth bass to a sucker. I don’t think he has ever 
taken them in Minnesota lakes, clear and deep, where I have 
had several bass leave the water four times before landing 
them. To see one leap three feet into the air and throw the 
frog six feet when he shook himself would convert him. 








There is no sucker aboyt the Minnesota large-mouth, not 


any. or lottow Rr. 
Tie. Towa. H Re 














THE ENGLISM TOURNAMENT. 


W E are under obligations to Mr. R B. Marston, editor 


of the Fishing Gazetle, for an advance report of the 


fifth annual Fishing Gazette tournament in aid of the fund 
of the Anglers’ Benevolent Association. We notice that our 
friend Thos. B. Mills, of the fishing tackle firm of William 
Mills & Son, 7 Warren street, New York, took part in the 
casting. 


“In weather that was all one could wish for the tourna- 


ment, which appears likely to become an annual institution, 
took place at the Pike and Anchor Fishery, Ponder’s End, 
Saturday afternoon, Aug. 22. There was a fair attendance, 
and an average number of entries for the casting competi- 
tions; while for the peg-down match no less than eighty-five 
anglers entered. The spot selected for the tournament was a 
large field, alongside of which runs a bit of the old river Lea 
—one of the stretches Walton must often have fished. The 


round on which the bait-casting took place left nothing to 
desired; nor was there much to complain of in the fly- 


casting stretch on the river, until the latter began to get 
small by degree and unbeautifully less, in consequence of the 
supply being stopped. by the miller, or same other spoil sport, 
up stream. The fly-casting took place from a platform level 
with the bank of the river, the latter running deep between 
its banks. 


‘The casting this year calls for no special remark, being 


deeidedly below the average, except in a few instances. The 
absence of Major Traherne, Mr. Malloch. and other former 
competitors, was disappointing, and certainly detracted from 
the results, Mr. Kelson, as will be seen, easily getting his 
own way in the fly-casting, and evidently not casting bis 


full cast in all cases. In the casting for accuracy and deli- 


cacy, a novel feature was introduced by Sir Randal Roberts, 
who set the competitors the following problem: ‘You see 
that bit of green weed on the other side of the stream; now 
you are to imagine that a trout is feeding just off it, and the 


position you take to try for him, as well as the casting, will 
be considered in deciding the winner.’ This competition 
caused some amusement, at any rate, to the spectators. One 
gentlenian, whose casting uuder difficulties—viz., with a 
borrowed rod too heavy for his liking—was much admired, 
backed into the field, then squirmed along the ground on 
his stomach like a snake, taking advantage of a bush to 
cover himself from the tish. Another rather stout com- 
petitor endeavored to hide himself behind a young tree just 
below the fish; others got hung up in bushes; and finally 
Mr. Bennett won with some extremely neat casts, which 
not only captured the imaginary trout, but rese some actual 
dace just where the trout should have been. Another inter- 
esting competition was an extemporized affair, in the Not- 
tingham style, between two expert members of the Fiy 
Fishers’ Club, who experimented with the flighty Notting- 
ham reel for the first time. They beat all previous records, 
Mr. W., after making his bait describe a parabola or curve 
of the second order, deposited it one yard and a half from 
his feet; the Rev. Mr. 8. evidently imagined it would be 
hopeless to beat this, so he described a beautiful hyperbola 
with the weight, and landed it three feet from his own. 
This little affair afforded great amusement to all the specta- 
tors, with the exception of one—the owner of the rod, who 
evidently feared the competitors would either kill them- 
selves or smash his rod, and of the two catastrophes hoped 
it might not be the latter. 

‘‘A reference to the result of the peg-down match will 
show that nearly ninety anglers, most of them thoroughly 
expert, fished for two hours with the sublimely ridiculous 
result that only tive of them caught fish, and that their com- 
bined take only weighed eleven anda half ounces! This 
match took place, not in the private fishery in the old Lea, 
which was not extensive enough or the results would have 
been very different, but along the towing path of the canal- 
ized portion of the Lea, disturbed by the passages of barges 
and boats. Hence, doubtless, such a small mouse out of so 


big a mountain.” 
COMPETITIONS ON WATER. 


Amateur Overhand Fly-casting with Salmon Rod not ex- 
ceeding 16ft. in Length.—Two prizes. Entrance fee 5s. 
First, Mr. Geo. M. Keison, with a cast of 117ft.; second, 
Mr. R. B. Marston, [10ft.; third, Mr. W. Thomas, 99ft. 4in.; 
fourth, Mr. T. B. Mills. 99ft. 

Amateur Overhand Fly-casting with Salmon Rod not ex- 
ceeding 18ft. in Length.—Two prizes. Entrance fee 5s. 
First, Mr. Geo. M. Kelson, with a cast of 111ft.; second, 
Mr. W. Thomas, 108ft.; third, Mr. Harris, 106ft. 6in.; 
fourth, Mr. R. B. Marston 102ft. 

Amateur Switch Fly-casting with any Salmon Rod. 6ft. 
only allowed behind the competitor for the rod or line to 


extend. Entrance fee, 5s. Two prizes. First, Mr. Geo. M. 


Kelson, with 17ft. 9in. rod, 102ft.; second, Mr. W. Thomas, 
with 18ft. rod, 96ft. 

Amateur Fly-casting Competition with Single-handed Fly- 
rod.—Three prizes. Entrance fee, 23. 6d. First, Mr. Geo. 
M. Kelson, with a cast of 81ft.; second, Mr. T B. Mills, 
76ft. 6in.; third, Mr. R. B. Marston, 72ft.; fourth,Mr W. 
Thomas, 67ft. 6in.; fifth, Mr. E. Middleton, 67{t. 6in. ; sixth, 
Mr. Watson, 61ft. 6in. (In this competition, Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Kelson, both using a split-cane rod made by Leonard, of 
New York, made a tie at 75 feet. In throwing off for first 
prize, Mr. Kelson won as above.) 

Amateur Competition with Single-handed Fly-rod, in 
Throwing Fly with Greatest Accuracy and Lightness under 
Bushes.—Two prizes. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. First, Mr. 
Bennett; second, Mr. R. B. Marston; third, Mr. W. Thomas; 
fourth, Mr. E. Middleton; fifth, Mr. T. B. Mills. 

Amateur Fly-casting Competition with Double-handed 
Trout Fly-rod, Length 14ft.—Two prizes. Entrance fee, 
¥s. 6d. First, Mr. Geo. M. Kelson, with cast of 88ft. 3in.; 
second, Mr. R. B. Marston, 81ft.; third, Mr. W. Thomas, 
79ft. 6in. 

COMPETITIONS ON LAND. 

Amateur Competition in Casting in the Thames Style.— 
Three prizes. Entrance fee, 1s. First, Mr. Hester, with a 
cast of 108ft.; second, Mr. Granfield, 106ft. 6in.; third, Mr. 
Larkins, 101ft. 3in.; fourth, Mr. Fitch, 94ft. 6in.; fifth, Mr. 
Hobden, 90ft.; sixth, Mr. Da Costa, wide. 

Amateur Competition in Casting from Reel in Nottingham 
Style.—Three prizes. Entrance fee, 1s. First, Mr. May- 
hew, with a cast of 138ft.; second, Mr. Hobden, 129ft. ; 
third, Mr. Slater, 105ft.; fourth, Mr. Granfield, wide. 

Amateur Competition (open to Thames and Nottingham 
style) in casting toward a fixed mark. The angler casting 
the bait nearest tu the mark to take first prize; the next best 
cast made by another angler the second; and the third best 
cast by another angler to get the third prize. Three prizes. 
Entrance fee, 1s. The judges placed a flag at 30yds. dis- 
tance: First, Mr. Slater cast within lyd. of the markin Not- 


tingham style; second,-Mr. Granfield within i}yds, in 
Thames style; third, Mr. Powell within 14yds. in Thames 
style; fourth, Mr. Fitch within 2yds. in Thames style; fifth, 
Mr. Hester within 2}yds. in Thames style; sixth. Mr. Foster 
within 2}yds. in Nottingham style; seventh, Mr. Larkins 
within 3yds. in Nottingham style; eighth, Mr. Mayhew 
within 4yds. in Thames style. 

Amateur Competition in Casting in the Thames Style, 
each competitor 10 use the same rod, jine. winch, and 
weight, which, in this instance, was 20z. Three Prizes. 
Entrance fee, 1s. First, Mr.'Granfield, with a cast of 139ft. 
6in.; second, Mr. Thompson, 138ft.; third, Mr. Fitch, 135ft. ; 
fourth, Mr. Stidolph, 135ft.; fifth, Mr. Hobden, 185ft. (In 
throwing off the tie or third prize, Mr. Fitch and Mr. Stid- 
olph both made 129ft., Mr. Hobden, 117ft.). Sixth. Mr. 
Powell, with a cast of 125ft. 3in.; seventh, Mr. Evans, 
117ft.; eighth, Mr. Larkins, 96ft.; ninth, Mr. Archer. 87ft. 

Ledger Bait Casting toward a Fixed Mark.—Three Prizes. 
Entrance fee 1s. First, Mr. Granfield cast within 18in of 
the mark; second, Mr. Foster, lyd. 4iu.; third, Mr. Slater, 
2yds.; fourth, Mr. Wood, 2yds. 2in.; fifth, Mr. Mayhew, 
24yds.; sixth, Mr. Fitch, 3yds.; seventh, Mr. Parker, 4yds. ; 
eighth, Mr. Da Costa, 4yds; ninth, Mr. Hester, 44 yds.; 
tenth, Mr. Powell, 5yds ; eleventh, Mr. Howes, 12yds.; 
twelfth, Mr. Tibbatts, wide. 

Special Competition.—Two Hours’ Fishing Match (Peg- 
down), under direction of Mr. R. Murphy. Twenty valuable 
Prizes. Entrance fee 1s. First. Mr. Hales (Ponder’s End), 
2¥0z.; second, Mr. Wheeler (Waltham) 2} oz ; third, Mr. 
Osborne (Hoxton Brothers), 240z.; fourth, Mr. Davey (Odds 
and Evens), 2} oz.; fifth, Mr. Day (Golden Barbél), 20z.; 
(eighty-five competitors). 


KEEPING HELGRAMITES. — Kansas City, Mo. — Editor 
Farest and Stream: ‘“‘D. T. G.’s” account of his method of 
keeping dobsons in your paper of Aug. 20 brings up recol- 
lections of my own experience, which may be of interest to 
some of your readers. I have kept helgramites or dobsons 
for months by the following method: I fill a tin, wooden or 
earthen bucket with pieces of rotten wood thoroughly 
saturated with water, having also about an inch of water in 
bottom of vessel, and during the hot months of summer and 
autumn renew the water and rinse and wash the decayed 
wood at least once a week, keeping ina cool place. By this 
method I kept nearly fifty alive from the close of the bass 
fishing season in New Hampshire last year until March fol 
lowing, more than six months from the time I caught them, 
and had I been able to have continued the experiment, have 
no doubt could have preserved most of them until the open- 
ing of the bass season this year. They were quite lively 
when I examined them in March. A few had evidently been 
eaten by their fellows, as I discovered from time to time the 
horny heads of some in the vessel, the soft part having been 
entirely consumed. Authorities say the transformation from 
pupa state to the horned corydalus (Corydalus cornutus) 
usually takes place in early summer. 1 have found the full 
grown larva as late as Nov. 1 in New Hampshire, and several 
feet from the water, under conditions which indicate that 
they had burrowed there preparatory to the transformation. 
Would the fact of their being disturbed and confined as I 
treated them last winter arrest their transformation and 
indefinitely prolong the pupa stage?—C. H. P. 


CatFisH Ris—E TO THE Fiy.—One year ago last spring 1 
stocked a pond with brook trout fry and visited the pond 
quite frequently for several weeks after to inspect them and 
see what they were doing in the way of improvement. Later 
in the season I visited the pond to take a look at them but 
could not see any; could see lots of sunfish and many other 
kinds. I visited the pond one day this week and thought [ 
would surely get a rise from a trout, thinking they would be 
Jarge enough to rise toa fly. I attached but two flies to the 
leader, brown hackles, and the first cast I saw a swirl in the 
water, and striking quickly hooked two dace, one on either 
fly. 1 continued fishing for at least a half hour, and on mak- 
ing a long cast across the pond my flies had scarcely touched 
the water when there was a rush, and on striking I took a 
large catfish on the stretcher and a chub on the dropper. 
Did you ever hear of an angler having a like experience, and 
is it usual for a catfish to take the fly? I will also mention 
that I did not see or have a single rise from a trout; think 
they have all died; water is about four feet deep on an 
average, and fed by under current springs. Lots of moss 
grown up in the pond.—An Loox. [We have recorded 
several instances where catfish have taken the fly, but the 
instances are rare. | 


Lone IsLanD Coast Fisnine.—Springs, Gardiner’s Bay, 
Long Island, Aug. 17.—But very few Spanish mackerel are 
caught in the pounds and nets of these bays, as the fish 
wisely prefer to keep in deeper, outside waters. Neither are 
the bluefish taken in great numbers inthe pounds that line 
these bays from Montauk Point to the headwaters of Peconic 
Bay, a distance of more than forty miles; the fish chiefly 
caught being weakfish, porgies, flounders and butterfish. 
One party of my friends here have five pounds, placed in 
Fort Pond, Montauk, which they visit about thrice weekly, 
taking from two to fifteen boxes of fish at each lift. These 
fish are boxed up in ice und sent to New York, and the 
money returns are made weekly. The returns for the last 
three months have been very good, so I suppose fish are in 
good demand in Fulton Market. The sea bass fishing in 
these bays has been very poor this season, but in the waters 
of the Long Island Scund the fish have been very plentiful, 
and great catches have been daily made with the hook and 
line. But for the last two weeks, during the hot weather, 
the bass catch has greatly diminished, and this is owing per- 
haps to the heated condition of the water. The fish must 
have deserted the rocky shores for deeper and cooler ocean 
tides.—I. McLELLAN. 


No Neep or a Vacation.—My business prevents me 
taking any vacation, and it is quite as well this summer to 
have remained at home. I have all the same caught or 
“killed” a great number of bass, and that too without being 
away from my own kerosene oil lamp end feather bed a 
single night. Fifteen minutes drive from my office takes 
me to the liveliest, fattest, sweetest und most gamy bass I 
know of.—SyRAcuvseE. 


DowEts vs. SIMPLE FERRULES.—Crnthiana, Ky., Aug, 
31.—In reading over my article on ‘“‘Dowels vs. Simple 
Ferrules” in your issue of Aug. 27, I find that I have inad- 
vertently used the word ‘‘tenon” instead of ‘‘mortise,”’ wher- 
ever it occurs in my hastily-written screed. Of course 
“tenon” is synonymous with ‘‘dowel,” though my meaning 
will be apparent to most readers,—J. A, HENSHALL. 
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PreEseRViING Fish Lixes.—Houston, Tex., Aug. 16.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: 1 noticed in your paper of July 
16, an article from ‘‘Petra,” giving a method for preserving 
fishing lines, to wit, the application of, as he terms it, Miner’s 
Oil Company’s finishing oil. What I want to know is what 
that means; what kind of an oil it is, or where could it be 
obtained? I would like to find something that will preserve 
a line or net in our waters here, and 7 the waters of 
the Trinity River, as I have yet to find anything that will 
keep lines from rotting in this stream more than a month, 
let alone a year, except coal tar. That will do it, but it is 
miserable stuff to handle, and takes so long to dry—six 
months will not dry a line so it will not muss up the hands 
as soon as put into the water; but then, if well saturated 
with it, the line will last two years in the water all the time. 
I have used pine tar, or pitch tar, linseed oil, etc., but they 
will not preserve u line a month in that stream. The water 
of Trinity River is alkaline to such an extent that it just eats 
up tackle Jike’nitric acid.—C. L. J. [The Miner’s Oil Co. 
are at 43 Front street, New York. } 


Stripep Bass.—Buzzard’s Bay, Cape Cod, Mass., Sept. 
7%.—Editor Forest and Stream: One of your correspondents 
complains of the absence of salt-water fishing items. Here 
is one: The cool, beautiful days of autumn have brought 
striped bass here, and with rod, large reel, 150 yards Cutty- 
hunk line and hook, bass weighing from 3 to 15 pouads 
each are now caught very frequently. The Jargest stri 
bass ccught here this season weighed 48} pounds. ith 
the same tackle bluefish are often caught weighing from 2 
to 12 pounds, and when a 10-pounder is hooked, with 100 
yards of line out in the swift running tide, it isthe most 
exciting sport imaginable, and to bring the fish to shore 
requires both skill and strength. No boats are required, as 
you fish from off the railway bridge, which is 300 yards 
from Parker’s Hotel. Fare from New York city to this 
place, via Fall River steamboats, $3.90. Here, among the 
good, kind people of Cape Cod, here, breathing the pure, 
healthy, bracing air, with the ever-changing views of Buz- 
zard’s Bay spread before your eyes, is happiness, with now 
and then a good fish thrown in.—WILLOUGHBY. 

In Camp AT A HORRBLE PLAcE.—Gardner, Mass., Sept. 
5.—The Monomonock Sporting Club, of this town, went 
into camp at Lake Monomonock, Rindge, N. H., to-day. 
Near where Nanequahunkopopoppequashanticut Brook flows 
into the lake the camp is located. Messrs. G. R. Pratt 
and 8. Leone Walker are the caterers. The party includes 
Aaron Greenwood, J. D. Edgell, G. F. Ellsworth, L. W. 
Brown. Thomas Greenwood, George Nichols, C. F. Read, 
T. P. Perley, G. H. Newton, F. M. Greenwood, Ambrose 
Stevens, A. Warren, L. A. Wright, Frank Pierce, Amos 
Coleman, Leslie Bent and Edni Coleman, of Gardner, and 
Frank Nichols and Thomas Sheldon, of Fitchburg. 


LARGE BLAcK Bass.—A black bass weighing 4 pounds 
and 10 ounces was taken on Aug. 14 in No. 10 Pond, Calais, 
Vt., by Mr. C. G. Levison, of Brooklyn, N. Y., inventor of 
the ‘‘Levison” patert fly-book. He used a split bamboo rod 
weighing 7 ounces. Three days later the same gentleman 
took another black bass which weighed 5 pounds and 12 
ounces, using a split bamhoo rod of nine ounces. Mr. Levi- 
son has the reputation of having killed more large fish during 
the past five or six years than any man in Washington 
county, Vermont, and that some of his fish in former years 
brought down the scales to 54 pounds. 


THE MiscarrieD Butt-cap.—Casselton, Dak., Sept. 2.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Have just received a letter from 
the ‘‘Chicago and New York house,” of which I spoke in 
your issue of the 27th ult , in which they inform me that 
they ‘‘exchanged the butt-cap June 24, and replied to mine 
of July 6 upon July 9.” As neither the butt-cap nor the 
reply came to hand, the fault must be shifted from the firm’s 
shoulders to those of Uncle Sam. Willi you please give this 
space, that no injustice may be done to the aforesaid firm?— 
H. P. Urrorp. 


‘*KINGFISHER” has just returned from ‘‘the annual fish.” 


Sishculture. 


I ————— 


; ov all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FERTILITY IN HYBRIDIZATION. 
BY HON. ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 


{From the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Vol. XXXIII., Philadelphia Meeting, September, 
884. 


1884.) 

B EFORE entering into the gist of the matter implied by the 
» title of this paper it may be wise to determine the true 
meaning of the word ‘‘hybridization.” ‘Rare old Ben” Jon- 
son remarks of a young lady in one of his plays that, ‘she's 
wild Irish born, sir, and a hybride.” Now if that is to be the 
acceptation of the word “hybrid” the end of this article is 
reached before it is fairly commenced, for that fertility exists 
among the “wild Irish,” and to no small degree, no one doubts 
who has seen the ‘beautiful plenty” of children in and around 
the cabins of “‘old Ireland.” Indeed, under that construction, 
our entire American nation might be called a race of hybrids, 
for are we not the intermixture of representatives of the sons 
and eg of the entire earth, whether born on the green 
sod of the ‘Gem of the Sea” or under the tropical sun of 
Africa, the ‘“‘what is its,” of Central America or the moon- 
eyed followers of Confucius? Fortunately, however, we 
discover a charming diversity of opinion herein as 
with the case of more than one other scientific 
problem and find a doubt and disagreement as to the very 
meaning and derivation of the term hybrid. By some learned 
authorities it is derived from “hybrida,” Latin for monstros- 
ity, an outrage upon or insult to nature, order, propriety and 
beauty. But other equally scientific writers assure us that 
the word is derived from the Greek, which means superior, 
above, improved. It is unnecessary to observe how well that 
definition would apply to the American nation and even “rare 
old Ben” may have had this interpretation in view when he 
rinted that line as he - pee the word with an “e,” making 
his wild irish girl a ‘thigh bride.” Something of this superior 
ity I hope may be found in the creatures to which I am about 
to refer, although they will at the same time come under the 
more common definition of mongrel or cross between different 
races or families. The term race or family is not used ina 
purely accurate scientific sense, for hybridization even with 
plants has been limited to species nearly allied. With them 
specifical hybridism may be said not to be unusual even 
in a state of nature, but with living creatures it is mostly 
if not entirely forced, or brought about through the in- 
terference of man. The union of the wild bore with 
the domestic sow and of the wolf and the dog, which 
are more or less natural are not hybridization in the true 
































































































sense of the word as the species which have thus united are 
admitted to be identical in their origin and only modified by 
domestication. The case of the lion with the tigress is too 
rare to be considered, and among animals we are brought prac- 
tically to that of the horse and the jackass which produces 
ourcommon and useful mule. That the mule is the superior 
of its progenitors on both sides will hardly be admitted, but 
both the mule and the janette with a few rare exceptions have 
proved themselves sterile. The law of nature throughout all 
terrestrial life seems to be that no mongrel should procreate, 
no hybrid create a new race or species, but that like the fair- 
ies when they died they were to die out of existence leaving no 
heirs to their fame or name. This rule holds as to the mam- 
malia without an exception, and it is only when we come to 
another and perhaps inferior order of life that we have lately 
found modifications of it. 

When fishculture grew from mere individual and occasional 
effort into a science and system, one of tho possibilities 
which suggested itself to ingenious minds was the 
crossing of different species. s the entire operation 
of producing fertility was artificial, there was no 
sexual repugnance against intercourse to be over- 
come, the eggs of any species of female being stripped 
from her could be fertilized by the milt from the male of any 
other species. That is, the spermatozoal embryos could be 
brought into contact whether fertility followed or not, which 
at firet was doubtful. Thecrosses made in this way under the 
New York State Fishery Commission have been very numer- 
ous and in some instances quite unnatural, and the results 
have proved equally surprising and unexpected. The first 
cross was that of the California salmon (Salmo quinnat) and 
the brook trout (Salmo fontinalis), This was in the year 1876, 
and the species being so closely allied fertility of the eggs and 
vitality of the young could almost be predicted with cer- 
tainty.. Then came the cross of the salmon or lake trout 
(Salmo confinis) with the brook trout, then the California 
trout, the Salmo iridea and the brook trout, and thereafter 
the entire range of the salmon and trout families, as far as 
they were within the reach of the operators, were combined 
in many and curious proportions. Outside of that, even 
more remarkable attempts were made, such as_ the 
union of the striped bass and shad, which came about 
by accident, utilized by intelligence. A ripe female striped 
bass or rockfish (Labrax lineatus) being caught in the nets 
during the course of the operations of the shad hatchery on 
the Scan River, and there being no male bass to be ob- 
tained, the eggs were taken and brought into contact with the 
milt of the male shad (Alosa sapidissima). Then these eggs 
were placed in a box entirely by themselves, and every pre- 
caution was taken to make the experiment perfect. The eggs 
hatched; of that there is no question, but whether the pro- 
duct was the result from that impregnation, or whether it was 
reached by the chance contact with floating seminal animal- 
cules from bass, or whether the young lived after they were 
hatched, may be regarded as still open for consideration. As 
there was no possibility of keeping the fry in confinement, the 
experiment goes no further than opening the field of study 
and research. 

Fish do not attain sexual maturity as soon as is generally 
supposed, and in confinement it is probable that this 
period is even more prolonged. The earliest hybrids to 
mature their ova were the cross between the male Cali- 
fornia salmon and the female brook trout. This took 
place in the year 1879. They not only became gravid but 
ascended the spawning races as naturally as those of 
either distinct species and evidently with the intention of pro- 
creating. But as they deposited no eggs and did not appear 
to mate, an examination of them was made and it was ascer- 
tained that they were all of one sex, the entire family being 
females. To remedy this a number of male spawning brook 
trout were admitted to the same race-way; these promptly 
paired with the half-breed lady fish, selecting their wives as 
readily as they would from their own species, but although 
they made all the preliminary preparations, no results ap- 
peared from their union. The nests had been constructed but 
no eggs had been deposited inthem. A further examination 
proved that the eggs were too — to pass the ovarian open- 
ing. When they were extruded by force, as in the stripping 
process, the shells were crushed and a few which were ob- 
tained by the use of the knife, a sort of modified Cesarean 
operation, and were brought into contact with the milt of the 
trout, failed to impregnate and perished. This experiment 
led to the conclusion that where the male was much the larger 
fish, the ova might be too large for extrusion, and also that 
possibly nnder certain contingencies all of one hatching might 
be of a single sex. In all subsequent operations, however, the 
proportion of each sex has been about equal. Some of these 
females of the first batch of hybrids which never matured 
eggs, although they had not the honor of parentage, are still 
living, grizzled and gaunt like the proverbial old maids of the 
jocose story-writers, but they have never repeated the attempt 
to perpetuate their species, one abortive effort in that direc- 
tion seeming to exhaust their aspirations for maternity. 

The cross of the male’ brook trout and the female salmon 
trout, the Salmo fontinalis with the Salmo confinis, matured 
ova in October, 1880. There were about 72,000 eggs cast which 
hatched as readily as those of either parent, although it was 
found that a larger percentage of them could be impregnated 
with the milt of the male brook trout than with the milt of 
their own kind. The percentage of fertility was good, and the 
young proved to be perfectly healthy and as able to stand the 
struggle for existence as any of their brethren of pure strain. 
Upon this discovery rested the possibility of a great future for 
fishculture. There are qualities in each of these species 
which it was exceedingly desirable to combine. The Salmo 
confinis grows to a far greater size than the Salmo fontinalis; 
they are hardier, easier to hatch and handle, and more 
able to take care of themselves, while the brook trout are 
the more delicate in flavor, the more admirable as a sporting 
fish and will take the fly in fly-fishing, which is the crowning 
virtue in a fish from the angler’s point of view. In the hope 
of reaching such a result this process of interbreeding has been 
kept up regularly from its inception. At the first cross one- 
half of the salmon trout was eliminated, their young impreg- 
nated with the milt of the male brook trout left only a quar- 
ter of the coarser ——., and then came those which were 
seven-eighths brook trout to one-eighth salmon trout, which 
is as far as we have got at the present time. The young of 
each of these generations show the effects of the cross, just as 
we have witnessed the occasional bleaching out process in this 
country between the children of Africa and those of colder 
climates. The first in descent had none of the carmine specks 
which are the distinguishing feature of the ‘‘speckled trout” 
of our brooks. In the second generation the spots began to 
appear, and in the last they are distinctly visible, although 
fewer in number than in the trout of Sangre Azul. Of 
their habits and qualities other than their growth and their 
flavor on the table we have had as yet no opportunity to 
judge. Those of the first cross have been eaten on several 
occasions by epicurean judges and were propounced excel- 
lent, fully up to the reputation of either of the parents. In 
the year 1883 there were distributed to the brooks of the State 
45,300 hybrid fry which were one-half salmon trout and one- 
half brook trout, and in 1884 a second planting of 79,000 three- 

uarter brook trout was made. Neither cf these has been in 
the streams long enough to determine how they will act nor 
how they will get on when léft to shift for themselves. They 
may go back like the fancy pigeons to their original breed or 
they may remain permanent or even branch out into intinite 
modifications. The fact remains that in this artificial way a 
new breed has been established, whether it is designated as a 
new species or not, which can be maintained by manual per- 

tuation forever, and another conclusion is proved that hy- 
ridism is not necessarily another word for sterility. 


That the young will spawn naturally is probable, if not 
certain, in view of their procreative instincts when in confine- 
ment, and that they will live and grow is fully ascertained. 
They are in no wise like the monstrosities with two heads or 
two bodies which occasionall oppose and that die as soon as 
they reach the feeding age after the umbilical sac is absorbed. 
The first, which were deposited in wild waters, were found in 
six months to have attained a growth of four and a half inches 
in length, equal to the growth of a brook trout in the same 
water for anentire year. These operations have been con- 
ducted cn a sufficiently extensive scale to justify the deduc- 
tion of some quite sitive conclusions and have been 
attempted with several quite incongruous species. The first 
cross as we have seen was that of the Salmo quinnat with the 
Salmo fontinalis; the second, the Salmo fontinalis and the 
Salmo confinis, then the salmon trout, Salmo confinis, was 
bred with the whitefish, the ne albus, the brook trout 
with the fresh-water herring, Salmo clupeiformis, the brook 
trout and the California trout, Salmo iridea, the shad, Alosa 
sapidissima, With the the striped bass, Labrax lineatus, and 
the shad with the salt-water herring. There are at pres- 
sent at the New York hatchery 10,000 breeding hybrid fish of 
the various modifications and during the year 1883-4 hundreds 
of thousands of fry were hatched. The cross of the shad with 
the salt-water herring appears to have lived, as the fishermen 
have taken them so frequently as to designate them as ‘‘Seth 
Green’s shad;” it is possible, however, that they are all 
males, as those which have been examined seem to 
be so. While mentioning the name of the putative father 
of the “herring-shad,” I cannot withhold the well de- 
served meed of praise to Mr. Seth Green and his brother, 
Morroe A. Green, for the intelligent and earnest interest they 
have taken in these experiments. 

In these operations we have not only made interesting dis- 
coveries which promise benefit to the consumers and catchers 
ot fish, but we have reserved for the world of science, that I 
have seen so fully represented at this meeting of the Associ- 
ation, a pleasure which of all others they most enjoy, the op- 
portunity of inventing long, learned and distinguishing names 
for the product of our efforts. 1t will be their special duty to 
tell the world just how the mixed-up babies should be 
termed, whether the young of the brook trout unto the 
third and the fourth generation is to be the Salmo con- 
finis fontinalis or Sulmo fontinalis confinis, and whether 
the fontinalis is to be duplicated like treble x ale in the suc- 
ceeding generations, and how they will distinguish such an 
“odd fish” as that of the intermingling of the Alosa sapidis- 
sima one of the Malcropterygii or soft-finned fishes with the 
Labrax lineatus, a prominent member of the Acanthopterygit 
or spine-finned fishes. As the trout has married the salmon 
and the shad has united its fate with the herring and the 
whitefish has taken in unholy, because artifigial, wedlock the 
brook trout, it would seem to be impossible to determine 
— et limits of hybridism in fishculture may yet be found. 

ALEM, 1885. 


MISSOURI.—A car manufactured and fitted up for the 
Fish Commission of Missouri arrived the other day from 
Litchfield, Il. It will not, however, be complete until a 
further appropriation by the Legislature doubles the number 
of fish boxes it contains at present. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


This is the season in which the English sparrow masquerades 
on the bill of fare as a reed bird.—Baltimore American. 

When a miner has been eaten by a grizzly, the Western 
people speak of him as being admitted to the b’ar.— Yonkers 
Gazette. ‘ 

Every close observer knows that fishing stimulates the im- 
agination to such an extent that thought is an impossibility.— 
Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche. 

A number of granite rocks have been found by Indians on 
the Snake River, Oregon, which contain impressions of deer 
and bear feet, and one of which has a very distinct human 
footprint.—San Francisco Call. 

The Hon. William H. Harper reports that fishing in the 
Superior region is not as good this fall as usual. ‘I have been 
here a week,” he writes, ‘‘and have drawn only one good 
hand in all that time.” —Chicago News. 

A Berlin paper contained an advertisement the other day 
promising 30 marks ‘‘to him who the person who cut off his 
dog’s tail, which was not at all fierce, wi int out, so that he 
can convict him before court.”—Evening Pust. 

Bill Moore, a pioneer, tells the Silver State that the ducks 
are sO numerous at the Sink of the Humboldt this season that 
they have to take turns in going on the lake, and old drakes 
stationed along the shore see that all have a fair show in get- 
ting to the water.—San Francisco Call. 


We have some of the laziest negroes in the world right here 
in Palatka, and in summer they live on catfish and melons. 
We saw one of those lazy creatures the other day. He had 
his fishing line tied to his dog’s hind leg, and when a fish would 
bite he would give his dog a kick.— Palatka Herald. 

The Columbus Enquirer wants to exterminate worthless 
dogs in Georgia. If our brother will taik with Col. Tom 
Howard for about 10 minutes he will learn that many thousand 
pine woods Georgians prefer one mangy dog to a flock of 
sheep and a woolen factory.—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

Last Wednesday C. W. Sanders, of Kershaw county, shot a 
carrier pigeon on whose right wing was printed in purple ink 
by arubber stamp the following inscription: ‘2,012—if caught 
or shot, please report this number to ‘Star,’ 78 Cortland street, 
N. Y.” On another feather ‘‘4.” On the inside of the wing 
the word ‘‘Pensacola.” Mr. Sanders reports that the pigeon, 
when shot, was flying behind some doves.—Charleston (S. C.) 
News, Sept. 4 

One day last week a son of Benson J. Lossing, the historian, 
was riding on a mowing machine on his father’s farm. In the 
left pocket of his overshirt was a hickory stick about four 
inches in length, three inches wide and an inch thick. As he 
was riding along a rifle ball shot by some one struck the stick 
and imbedded itself in it. The boy does uot know from which 
direction the ball came nor who shot it. If the stick had not 
been in his pocket he would have been instantly killed. As it 
was he was not injured at all.— Poughkeepsie Eagle. 

Mr. W. B. Robinson, a lumberman of Sinnemahoning, who 
is a guest at the City Hotel, says that Mrs. Mary Ann Jordan, 
who resides on the East Fork of the Sinnemahoning, in Potter 
county, owns a tame deer, which leaves her every winter and 

off into the woods, returning in the spring. This spring 
it returned bringing with it another deer, and both now 
roam around in the barnyard. The pet deer wears a bell 
hanging from its neck, and thereby escapes the guns of the 
hunters during its ————— Sometimes dogs chase it, and 
then it makes a dash straight for Mrs. Jordan’s house, rushes 
in and jumps upon a bed, evidently deeming that a safe place. 
— Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette. 


One of the instances of the Imperial meeting was a grand 
hunt at Kremsier. The Czar and the Emperor of Austria are 
both represented to be ‘‘splendid shots,” and how these expert 
sportsmen exhibited their skill appears in the narration of a 
correspondent. Two hundred and fifty tame stags and roe 
deer were driven into an inclosure, where they were im- 
prisoned by means of a net fence, whilethe Imperial N: q 
assisted by nine sharpshooters, selected from their suites, 
banged away at the poor pent up animals. It is much as if 
our own Hayes should organize a prairie chicken _shooting 
party and then arm his friends with clubs for an indiscrimin- 
ate assault on his hen houses.—New York World. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 22, 28, 24 and 25.—Dog Show of the Milwaukee Exposition As- 
sociation. John D. Olcott, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 29, 80 and Oct. 1, 2.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Southern 
Ohio Fair Association. H. Anderson, Secretary, Dayton, O. 

Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1.—Twelfth Show of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Poultry Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, eet 

Oct. 6, 7,8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. E. Comfort, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and ¥.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society. S. E. Hawley, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 7, 8 and 9.—Dog Show of the York County Agricultural Soci- 
om. Entries close Sept. 2%. A.C. Krueger, Superintendent, Wrights- 
ville, Pa. ' 

Oct, 8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Stafford Agricul- 
tural Society. R. 8. Hicks, Secretary, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 9.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. 
Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 


tion, at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A. A. Whipple, Secre- 


tary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 
A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

November.—Fourth Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 
Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, boy 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.—-SPECIAL NOTICE. 
= AMERICAN*KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
iished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 


Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 


inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 2588. a 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
There will be a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Kennel Club at Pittsburgh, Sept. 29. 
G. E. Osporn, Secretary. 





BirMINGHAM, Conn., Sept. 9. 


THE SETTER STANDARD. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In reply to your invitation in re altering the setter stand- 


ard, I have bred setters, English and Gordon, for many years. 
Although not known as a breeder of setters, the get of my 
stud dog has won first in the 18-months class at Washington 


and New York. Spaniels are my forte. I write as an ex- 
hibitor and breeder to say that it is not for dog show authori- 


ties to create or alter a standard, which alone pertains to 
breeders and exhibitors. When they move in the subject, and 


adopt a standard, it will then be the duty of the A. K. C. to 


adopt it and sustain it. J. OTs FELLOws. 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 6. 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XXXII 


pe wild and vague nave chased one another through 
the kennel world to discover the cause of ‘‘Lillibulero’s” 


delaying silence. Itis a simple one, if my editor or [ chose to 
ive it—but we do not. The cheap sneers of ‘‘Wildfowler” 
ve probably been provoked by the flash of the “‘fierce light” 
that has relentlessly beaten upon him in your columns. In 
one of our papers I have noticed a remarkable letter called 
“American Plain Speaking,” and signed with initials. I have no 
stomach for your questions of the hour, but if I have under- 
stood the guarded significance of this letter’s phraseology, 
Rowethello has spoken— 


“Clement, I love thee; 
But nevermore be officer of mine.” 


The unstability of canine institutions has received astound- 
ing confirmation in the ‘‘ratting” of the Birmingham commit- 
tee. The great Midland show was, in old-fashioned fanciers’ 
circles, regarded with a feeling amounting to affection, with 
a respect that it commanded for its John Bulldoglike stand 
against the overt and covert opposition of its southern rival. 
One by one the small shows have crossed over to the Kennel 
Club’s side of the ring, content to pipe their purchased ap- 
plause at each fresh blow struck by the braggart bully of 
Cleveland Row. When Darlington failed to come up to time 
the hearts of the backers sickened, but they rallied the closer 
to their champion, ‘‘Old Brum.” ‘Birmingham men,” the 
confidently boasted, ‘‘were too well endowed with the jem 
indomitable courage that relieved the brutality of the prize 
rings of other days. Brum will never throw up the sponge.” 
But the July Kennel Club’s official organ has revealed the 
abasement of the ‘‘National Dog Show Society,” Brummagen 
has fallen from its high estate and will now hold the bottle for 
another. Would that the old show ground might be closed 
and the ladder planted against the wall for the effacing hand 
of ~ insensible bill-sticker to post ‘‘Ichabod” over its silent 
portals. 

Not o accidents have contributed to the catastrophe. 
When Birmingham made its first firm stand against the Ken- 
nel Club and its lucrative registration rule, which selfishly 
subverts the principle of do ut des, the National Dog Club was 
founded under the weighty auspices of Dr. Walsh, editor of 
The Field. Mr. Vero Shaw, who was then on the staff of that 
powerful periodical, was elected secretary to the new soca 
and int: d with the task of compiling its stud book. e 
secret history of that stud book’s failure has still to be writ- 
ten—want of funds, or want of energy on the secretary’s part; 
there may be those who know, I donot. Then came the first 
show under the new an rules; it was a falling off, but 
not a disheartening one. ere was still no need that the 
badge of cowardice should be produced by the town world- 
famed for its fighting strains of gamecocks, among whose 
plumes a white feather was never found. Next followed the 
expedient resignation of the Kennel Club secretary, a man 
whose a right or wrong, were firm and consistent, a 
man of some spirit too. His terms to Birmingham were, ‘‘No 
fusion, no compromise; unconditional surrender. Lay down 
your arms and march out.” 

The society’s secretary had also lost his post on The Field, 
and between Mr. Vero Shaw, B.A., kennel director of the 

reatest spurting organ in the land, and Mr. Shaw, of ‘‘The 

ve Stoc Agency, ” Queer street, there was a wide brook 
that few of the followers of Prince Fortunatus cared to span. 
But this may still be accom ed by all-healing, forgiving 
Father Time.. While with khart’s sad or “the 
muffled drum is in prospect,” God forbid that I should point 










































the finger or harbor any other feeling than the hopeful wish 
that the curtain may rise again. 

Heigho! I would all men were rich, for thenI think we 
should all be good and true. 

But my narrative lags. Well, the two secretaries are gone, 
and the Kennel Cluo secured for their vacant post a gentle- 
man who was an accountant, ae of dogs and the ways 
of their owners, but clever, quick and docile. Now that the 
burly form of the late secretary no longer blocked the way of 
negotiation, now that the contemptuous whiff of his “returns” 
no longer rons eae the building, the conspirators, Mr. S. E. 
Shirly and the Rev. Lovell, who had before, with the rest of 
a wether-led committee, quailed before the ardor of his pres- 
ence, straightened the ves = to their full height and then 
furtively entered into treaty with bey ny = me resulting in 
the compromise announced, viz., that ‘‘In future the National 
Dog Club show at Birmingham will be held under Kennel 
Club rules, and on the other d the Birmingham Society will 
be represented on the Kennel Club committee, on all points 
relating to these rules, by two gentlemen to be elected every 
three years by the National Dog Show Society, Birmingham.” 

Because I do not care to conceal my contempt for ‘‘ratting,” 
I do not wish to be understood as condemning the Kennel Club 
and its rules out and out. In fact I think the club’s rules are 
Gugeiede geeks they are still capable of improvement. 
Who and what is not? e present regulation which requires 
an exhibitor to lodge the objection that is intended to dis- 

ualify a brother exhibitor is bad in theory and practice. I 
think it has been quite lately referred to in one of our own 
papers. The show itself should ‘‘object.” Then, now that an 
accountant is at their books, we can hope for an equitable re- 
adjustment of the charge made for registration. The club at 

resent admit what it would be puerile to deny, that the shil- 

ing impost yields a large profit which they say ‘‘We = 
away again in prizes.” For that statement we have only their 
own word, and though none of us, knowing the men respon- 
sible for the assertion, would be inclined to doubt it, yet | am 
sure Mr, Aspinall would understand me if I told him it was 
not business. By their own admission it is the public’s own 
money they thus distribute, and it would seem only reason- 
able to let the actual donors have some voice in the eleemosy- 
nary direction it is afterward to take. Of course the club 
very materially studies its own interest by only patronizing 
those shows out of the public purse which support the 
authorities of Cleveland Row. 

Before 1 leave this subject [ must first say I always look 
forward to my Kennel Gazette for the list of freshly elected 
associates, whose mission in the club I described some months 
ago. The editor seems puzzled how to describe the associates, 
and esca by calling them ‘‘the following;” he doesn’t say 
what, only “the following were elected.” 

For a bit of downright farcical reading, commend me to the 
report of the late Crystal Palace show by the judges. The 
report in the Kennel Gazette was the most comical, and that 
in the Stock Keeper the worst thatappeared. The gallant, the 
gay and evergreen Capting was not ‘‘on the job,” to use his 
own expressive idiom. On the first day he had his own friends 
and other —— friends to entertain, and the rest of the 
week belonged to pleasure. 

But to this report of the judges. The St. Bernard judge 
naively confesses that ‘‘unless the dogs were seen off the bench, 
some of his awards may appear puzzling.” He then mentions 
the sale of Plinlimmon ata fearful price. The purchaser, a 
Mr. Chapman, is a freshman with much more money than 
— discretion. Mr. -- writing of a couple of dogs in the 
deerhound class says: ‘The former requires a little surgical 
operation,” which, whatever it may be intended to mean, 
reads uncommonly like an admonition to fake. The fox- 
terrier judge, Mr. Theo. Bassett, makes an admission damag- 
ing to himself and uselessly exasperating to the deceived 
owner of the losing dog in the — fox-terrier bitch class. 
Mr. Bassett coolly admits that ‘‘after a very careful scrutiny 
after the judging 1 came to the conclusion that the award as 
given was incorrect, so in justice am forced to confess it.” 
That may be his idea of justice. I should not wonder if the 
aggrieved loser would the next time prefer a little more com- 
petence and somewhat less of that sort of justice. Lord An- 
trim’s report leaves no room for criticism, as it is a close copy 
of the prize list. One of the exhibits tried to bite the wire- 
haired fox-terrier judge, so he advises his owner to “hang it.” 
The bulldog judge owns that he blundered in the open class; 
more consolation! I was curious to see what Mr. Perciva’ 
would say about his gloriously incongruous awards. He had 
the same dogs to judge in two separate classes and reversed 
his decisions—he says the sun was in his eyes. Finally I 
repeat my often expressed opinion that the value of reports 
from the judges is illusory, and that the practice produces 
neither credit to the judge nor satisfaction to the exhibitor. 

Isee that Mr. Emmet, who purchased Rector, stated that 
when he was over here that he has never regretted the high 
= he gave for the dog, and so far as I know, the vender 

as never regretted selling him. Mrs. Emmet has taken back 
with her the Yorkshire terrier Conqueror, whose late owner, 
Mrs. Troughear, is £250 richer since the transaction. An es- 
sentially feminine correspondence is raging in the Stock- 
Keeper between Mrs. Troughear and the owner of a rival ken- 
nel, Mrs. Foster, who accuses the other lady of having faked 
the dog that has gone where all our good dogs go before they 
die, the United States of America. 

I suppose you have the news of the bulldog Monarch’s 
death. ewas the finest specimen of his breed I ever saw. 
The famous Laverack, Tam o’ Shanter, is also dead. His 
owner has lost a handsome annuity. 

I observe that Mr. Harding Cox has registered his racing 
colors preparatory to making his début on the turf. 

It appears that the best joke in connection with the late 
Brighton dog show remains to be told. The inhabitants of the 
queen of watering places supported the undertaking and en- 
tered their dogs freely. After the show, the Brighton Excise 
people, who seem to be a rather enterprising body, waded 
through the catalogue and sued about a hundred of the ex- 
hibitors for keeping dogs without a license. 1 hear they got 
several convictions. A member of the show executive set up 
a defense that might have landed him fairly in the fire if he 
had escaped the frying pan; he pleaded not guilty because he 
was “‘only showing the dog for somebody else.” This gentle- 
man requires a course of study in the Kennel Club rules. 

As anecdotes about doggy men appear to be the order of the 
day I will rescue the following from oblivion. The hero of the 
tale, Mr. Cumming Macdona, having left the church and 
belonging now to a profession that can afford a joke, will not 
object to its publication: In the days when the gentleman who 
is now reading for the bar was the rector of Cheadle he was 
very fond of traveling and pleasant company, so much so that 
he could spare very little time for his parish duties. A few 
days after his return to Cheadle from one of these pleasure 
trips he applied agaiu to his bishop for leave to absent himself 
on the grounds of ill health. The bishop replied soliciting a 
call, which the rector at once complied with, and in answer to 
his superior’s inquiries as to the nature of his latest indispo- 
sition informed his lordship that it was nothing serious, and 
that all he required was “‘change of air.” ‘“‘If that is all that 
is necessary for your cure,” replied the bishop slyly, ‘‘why not 
try Cheadle?’ 

I am a rank old Tory, one of the fossil sort, but heaven help 
me, how I laughed when I read the list of Princess Beatrice’s 
wedding presents, the embroidered quilt, the e'ectro plate, 


pshaw! it was indique to publish such details. The lack of 
originality was pitiable. 
of our royal family for dogs Iam astonished that it occurred 
to nol y to present the happy couple (that is the proper ex- 
pression 


nsidering the well-known passion 


believe) with a are little black and tan terrier to 


the cottage, or a noble St. Bernard to accompany them 


guard 
on their rides abroad. I venture to affirm that in this age of 


valuable dogs a handsome specimen of a popular breed would 
be found a suitable and acceptable present. ) 

The Earl of Haddington has presented the Queen with a fine 
specimen of a pure-bred white collie which was reared or. his 
estate. His lordship’s keeper, Macpherson, conveyed the dog to 
London and the day after his arrival he was admitted to the 
Visitor’s Hall in Windsor Castle. Her Majesty, accompanied 
by her two daughters, Princess we of Battenberg, and 
the Marchioness of Lorne, on entering the room expressed her 
approval of the earl’s gift, and patting the animal on the 
head repeating how highly pleased she was with the little 
creature. 

I have only heard of one other pure white collie and that 
was bred on the Duke of Roxburgh’s estate. It was shown at 
the Alexandra Palace some years ago, and I remember sus- 
pecting a touch of English setter blo 

Somebody in our press has been making merry over the 
idea of tooth brushes for dogs. [ think it a very practical 
suggestion indeed. The foul breath of many a pet dog is due 
tothe neglected state of its mouth. Why should not extra 
coarse tooth brushes be made for the purpose and a rough 

wder used? The benefit is so apparent for dogs of luxury 
Kept in an artificial state. 1 may be told that if one gives the 
dog bones you would be accomplishing in a natural manner 
the same p . I know that and [also know toys don’t 
get bones, because “it makes the carpet in such a mess.” If 
you commence the tooth brush on a three-year-old dog you 
will find a firm tartaric formation just below the gum, but 
this will easily crack off by putting a penknife under it and 
beneath you will find the pure white tooth. We go to the 
dentist to scrape our own teeth, why shouldn’t we do as much 
for our companions. 

The Stock-Keeper is forging ahead in doggy matters, and 
judging from its own statement that it has “increased in cir- 
culation a thousand copies in three weeks” (the statement 
smacks a little of partiality), the kennel world appear to 
appreciate the change. I have seen a most jubilant letter 
trom one of the stockholders, boasting that they give for half 
the money “three times as much kennel news as will be found 
in any of the other papers.” 

They are essaying to start an American ‘‘Lillibulero,” and 
have printed two letters on American doggy subjects under 
the heading of ‘‘American Kennel Notes.” Your Mr. Wade 
has also lately contributed to its columns. 

In their ‘“‘Intercepted Mail Bag” they some weeks ago pub- 
lished a letter directed to “Lillibulero.” It was amusing for 
the cool impudence evinced by the writer in giving the im- 
pression that he was quite aware of my identity. I have a 
sneaking regard for the Stock-Keeper, created, I must, own, 
by the compliment they so often pay me of padding their col- 
umns with excerpts from these notes. 

Befoie me iiss a letter gaping full of informatiop, couched in 
satirical sentences. The writer, an ex-judge, gives me his 
name and 7 data for all his statements. He concludes: 
“Now, Mr. ‘Lillibulero,’ some of these facts may be stale to 
you, but they will not therefore suffer for confirmation. Some 
of the men I mention may be friends of yours, and so it might 
be unnatural to expect your righteous nose to scent their 
offenses. But it is possible that in spite of your numerous 
reserved sources of information that I have been able to tell 
you something you did not know. If so, use it, how, when 
and where you please.” 

Hum! this is all very well, but there may be things I do not 
know and do not seek to learn. How shall it protit me to dis- 
cover that this reporter guzzled more than his share of wine 
at a show committee lunch and continued to Jap up cham- 
pagne at his hotel and ‘put it down to the show”? What 
boots it, or clothes it, to me that another swindled a country 
tailor out of a suit of clothes? What is it to me that another 
“‘his bread in sorrow ate,” provided by her gracious Majesty 
in one of the State hotels, where each visitor is given a room 
to himself, plenty of climbing exercise, medical attendance, 
and, hear this, you envious, honest folk—no bill topay? Shall 
I fashion into form these 

“Airy tongues, that syllable men’s names’’? 


Such a task has not been accepted nor even offered. Neces- 
sity not opportunity will guide me in the use I may make of 
my knowledge. You have read of the magic cloak brought 
to King Arthur’s court by ‘‘the littel boy.” It would only fit 
true and honest subjects, and instantly slipped off the shoul- 
ders of the tainted. The garment was made of a stuff that is 
not fashionable nowadays, besides we don’t like the cut of 
that cloth, the texture is coarse, the pattern does not suit 
us; no, we prefer to run no such ‘dreadful risk of catching 
cold.” It suits us to go about as usual, trusting that a resem- 
blance will be seen to Cowper’s friend, Joseph Hill: 


“An honest man, close-button’d to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within.” 
LILLIBULERO. 
AvGustT 25, 1885. 


AN UNUSUAL DISEASE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Many of our sportsmen are losing valuable dogs from a 
peculiar disease of the mouth and throat. The first manifest- 
ation of sickness seems to b® difficulty in swallowing and 
inability to protrude the tongue from the mouth. An exam- 
ination now will reveal numerous white patches of canker on 
the under side of tongue and inside of lip. This rapidly 
increases until the entire mouth, throat and tongue are 
covered, taking usually about twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
About the third or fourth day the inner surface of mouth and 
the surface of tongue and throat are covered with large gran- 
ulations, secreting pus of the most offensive odor. In some 
cases an inch or more of the tongue has become gangrenous 
and sloughed off. The disease is remarkably contagious, 
appearing in its severest form, however, only among our 
setters thus far. It reduces its victims to a stage of extreme 
weakness in a surprisingly short time. Those that have died 
have done so within a week from the time of the attack, seem- 
ingly both from blood poisoning and weakness. They all have 
extremely high temperatures and a very rapid pulse from the 
outset. Those that have lived have been saved only by limit- 
ing the extent of the cancerous patches by early application of 
caustics. 

In some respects this resembles dy phtheria, yet at the outset 
it seems quite different. There is no membranous formation 
in the throat at any time, but just a clean, constant, eating 
ulcer, which spreads to its neighbor, until the whole surface 
is covered. Any of your readers who have seen anything like 
this and can suggest curative remedies will confer a favor on 
his unfortunate sporting brethren in this vicinity. M. D. 

WILLIMANTIC, Conn., Sept. 1. 

[This seems to be entirely analgous to cancrum oris (canker 
of the mouth) or gangrenous stomatitis in the human. It 
appears as a rule in childhood, from the third to ninth year. 

e causes are bad air, bad food and too much mercury. 
The symptoms are, first the formation of small gray, sloughy, 
foul ulcers on inside of cheek, with red —_— and foul breath, 

ing on to destruction of fauces and pharynx, and death. 
The discharges of pus are highly infective. The treatment is 
thorough cauterization with nitric acid, antiseptic washes, . 
and supporting food. Quinine is also given. We should like 
to have further details of this disease, as observed by our 
Willimantic correspondent. ] 


WANTS ONE OF HIS OWN.—Hartford, Conn., Sept. 3.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Please send by return mail a copy 
of Hammond’s book, ‘‘Trainiug vs. Breaking.” 1 have just 
read it, and wish one of my own. Inclosed please find $1.— 
G. 8S. CAIRNES, . 
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THE PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; Quite a number of srarking coe have been entered 
for the trials to be held during the Philadelphia Kenaoel Club 
October show, and this feature of the exhibition is attracting 
not a little excitement among the professiona] drovers about 
here. The representatives from the several hunt clubs met at 
the rooms of the Philadelphia Kennel Club on Thursday last 
to talk over the plans for hurdle jumping, and it was decided 
to have in connection with high leaping a ditch for broad 
jumping. The Hunt Club members will meet again at the 


the subject of the Irish wolfhound have appeared 


THE IRISH WOLHOUND.— Editor Forest and Stream: It 
has become a matter of question with me since the articles on 
in FOREST 
AND STREAM whether the head of the dog used by the Phila- 
delphia Kennel Club as its crest is that of a deerhound or that 
of a part deerhound and wolfhound. This cut was made from 








grounds on Tuesday to conclude arrangements, and it will 


then be decided if it is practicable to have the fox hunt desired. 
Mr. Mather, of the Bryn Mawr Hunt, says he can furnish a 
pack that will follow the scent within the inclosure, as it 1s 
roposed to lead a live fox over the grounds to attract the 
ounds.—Homo. In ene Se for the cash kennel prizes 
ennel Ciub’s October show, an 

extra fee will not be charged to compete, as the animals will 


offered at the Philadelphia 


have been paid for in the regular classes enterad.—-E. COMFORT, 
Secretary. 





ALBION.— Editor Forest and Stream: I noticed in your 


issue of Sept. 3 the sale of a bull-terrier puppy called Albion, 
by the Royal Bull-Terrier Kennel of New 


terrier puppy bred by me, whelped May 10, 1885, by Dutch ex 
Nellie. I should like to ask whether my claim to the name 


made through the columns of the A. K. R. is not ahead of one 
made through the FOREST AND STREAM where no fee is re- 
quired. The registration of my puppy appeared in the June 
number of the A. K. R., while the claim to the name by the 


above mentioned kennel appeared in FoREsT AND STREAM 
some time after. AsI claimed the name first I request the 
resent owner of the puppy to change the name of his dog. 
t seems to me that a little originality in the selection of a 
name for a dog would save much confusion in the future, 
especially when the dogs are of the same breed.—E. S. PoRTER 
(Blandford, Mass., Sept. 5). 


ANOTHER STRANGE POINT.—An article headed “A 
Strange Point” calls to mind a strange and very uncomfort- 
ble one for a dog that my pointer Bleak made last fall. We 
had hada fair day’s sport near Otis Ponds, Mass., and were 
almost out of a large patch of woods, and were just thinking 
of drawing our charges, the dogs leading the way, when my 
companion sang out, “Look at Bleak!” He was apparently 
standing on his head on a large boulder, and “stiff as a rail.” 
My companion went to one side of the boulder and I to the 
other, and down at the foot of the rock was an old hen with 
four or five third-grown partridges, as they are called here. 
Bleak was as comical a sight as 1 ever saw, with his nose flat 
on the rock and his tail standing up almost like a lightning- 
rod. He looked at me as much as to say, ‘‘You ought to give 
me the old hen,” when I flushed them and did not raise my 
gun. He was in the sulks for the rest of the day. —LicurT. 








SHOW DISTEMPER.—Editor Forest and Stream: In re- 

ly to the request of Dr. J. R. Housel;in your issue of Sept. 3, 
f am not prepared to state whether there was such a case o 
distemper in the show or not. I did not see any, but my time 
there was somewhat limited after the first day; however, I 
would suppose he was safe in that assertion, as it would be a 
marvelous thing if there were not some dogs afflicted in such 
a large gathering. I did not question that part of his argu- 
ment, in fact cared naught about it—it was nothing here nor 
there to me—I was simply protecting the rights of my dog. 
In conclusion would suggest to Dr. Housel that in future he 
mark his game before rushing into papers with it, thereby 
ag | others who are innocent.—J. M. FRONEFIELD, JR. 
(General Wayne, Pa., Sept. 4. 


SPANIELS AT PITTSBURG.— Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am told that there will be at the Pittsburg show a special of 
$10 for spaniels. Iam given to understand that this prize will 
be awarded under the standard of the Entre Nous Spaniel 
Club, of which ‘‘Senex” is the presiding genius, provided 
“Senex” can furnish names of twelve members of the Entre 
Nous Club. Ifthe twelve names are not forthcoming (and I 
don’t think they will be found) the prize is to be awarded 
under the American Spaniel Club standard, Mr. James Wat- 
son to do the judging. For the sake of the grand old cocker 
of our grand old sires, I hope ‘‘Senex” will come forward with 
a baker’s dozen of his fellow members.—FLIMFLAM. 


DEATH OF BARRY.—Another grand dog gone the way of 
all flesh, human and canine. This time itis Mr. Sydney Smith’s 
famous rough-coated St. Bernard dog, old Champion Barry. 
He wasa huge animal, with the most perfect ot rich orange 
tawny flat and straight coats. As a St. Bernard we always 
found fault with his rather sour expression. He won his first 
prize in Darlington in 1876, and finished his career, which 
embraced 166 cups and prizes, by winning first and prize for 
best stud dog at the first St. Bernard Club Show. Barry was 
just ten years old when he djed from abscesses in the head. 

r. Smith imported him in 1876.—Stock-Keeper. 


GRAPHIC.—In commemting upon the offer of Mr. Anthony 
of the free service of Graphic in the stud. which appeared in 
FOREST AND STREAM Aug. 15, the Live Stock Journal says: 
“Stringent as the conditions may appear to be, they are only 
fair consideration for the advantages to be derived from the 
free use of so valuable a stud-dog as Graphic, and they do not 
in any way detract from the generous motive which 
prompted Mr. Anthony to place his dog at the service of the 
public for the purpose of improving the breed of pointers in 
America. The example which bas thus been set might well 
be followed by owners of stud dogs on this side of the water.’ 


THE MILWAUKEE DOG SHOW.—Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Editor Forest ana Stream: The entries for the dog show to be 
held here, commencing Sept. 23, are coming in nicely, and we 
hope to give the best show ever held in this part of ths coun- 
try. In addition to the regular prizes, which aggregate about 
$1,000, there will be given $800 in special prizes, nearly all of 
them in cash. These will be given to the best of the different 
breeds and kennels. The entries close Sept. 12.—M. 


GIVE THE A. K. R. NUMBERS.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1am aregistered dog. My master entered meina 
dog show last spring, and gave my A. K. R. number, but it 
was omitted in the catalogue, because ‘‘it was too much 
bother,” said the superintendent. Now we registered dogs 
insist that our numbers be published in the catalogues, and 
we hope managers of fall shows will take notice.—A.K.R. 1765. 


THE PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW.—The F an gee for a 
good show at Pittsburgh are flattering. ere will be a 
valuable lot of special prizes offered for almost every breed, 
including one of $50 for the best mastiff. We shall look to see 
a large entry of setters and pointers. Pittsburgh has many 
valuable animals and exhibitors from all parts of the country 
think it great honor to win over them. 


THE ATTLEBORO DOG SHOW.—There will be a dog show 
at Attleboro in connection with the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Association Fair on Sept. 15, 16 and 17. Mr. W. Tallman, the 
superintendent, informed us that quite a number of entries 
have been received, and that the show of beagles and New 
England foxhounds will be very fine, 


aven, Conn., to a 
gentleman of Rutland, Vt. I claimed this name for a bull- 

























one of Landseer’s drawings executed years ago, and certainly 
does not resemble the deerhound of the present date. The 
flews in the drawing are heavier, the muzzle squarer, and the 
ears more drooping and set on the head lower. From the 
reputation the artist Landseer has made, his drawing was no 
doubt a correct one; but it ney appears to the writer that 
the living model he used was a different dog from that of to- 
day. I inclose an impression from the original die of the Phil- 
de vile Kennel Club, and ask criticism on the subject here 
and in England.—Homo. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG STANDARD.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Messrs. J. T. Norris, H. Malcolm and Jas. T. 
Pearson being the committee appointed by the American Ken- 
nel Club on a standard for Chesapeake Bay dogs, request all 
breeders and exhibitors to correspond with them. Address 
Jas. T. PEARSON, 6 Spear’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


“Un” will please send address to this office. Jt was omitted 
from article sent to us for publication. 


DOG DAYS.—For list of dog days see ‘‘Fixtures.” 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 

1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner 

2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or . Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of deatb. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


GB” See instructions at head of this column. 

Prince Napoleon. By T. H. Adams, Pawtucket, R. I., for lemon 
and white English setter dog, whelped July 8. 1884, by Prince (Pride 
of the Border—Petrel) out of fairy II. (Bailey’s Victor—Blue Daisy). 

Leo. By T. H. Adams. Pawtucket, R. I., for pug bitch, whelped 
Feb. 15, 1885, by imported Punch out of Daisy III. (A.K.R. 2142). 

Messenger. By H. E. Bowles, Pawtucket, R.1.. for black, white 
and tan beagle dog, whelped Oct 4, 1884, by Mingo (Spot—Rose) out 
of Nell (Sailor—Nellie). 

Mischief. 1 hinge H. Brady, Pawtucket, R. I., for lemon and 
white beagle bitch, whelped Oct. 4, 1883, by Mingo (Spot—Rose) out of 
Nell (Sailor—Nellie). 

Pearl Laverack. By Alonzo Campbell, Clay Center, Kan., for 
lemon belton English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 2, 1884, by Colonel 
Thunder (Thunder—Moll) out of Princess Belle (Rufus—Rose). 

Lady Elcho. By A. B. Truman, San Francisco, Cal., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whel April 3, 1885, by champion Elcho (A.K.R, 295) 
out of champion Noreen (A.K.R. 297). 

Paris Fu: John L., Bragdon, Francesca. Madona and Nana. By 
Edgar E. Haines, Waltham, Mass., for English setters, one black, 
white and tan and two black and white dogs and one black and white 
and two black, white and tan bitches, whelped July 9, 1885, by Count 
Paris out of Lynn. 

Jerry. By 't. J. Pender, San Francisco, Cal., for {rish water spaniel 
dog, wnelped Feb. 10, 1885, by Whirlpoot (Neptune—Mermaid) out of 
Biddy (Snider—Wapsie). 

Mascot and Favette. By J. E. Hills, Newton. Mass., for lemon and 
white pointer dog and bitch, whelped July 6, 1885, by imported Bang 
(champion Bang—Luna) out of Rita Croxteth (A.K.R. 2548). 

Rollo. By H. D. Chauncey. Ridgewood, N. J., for mastiff dog, age 
not given. by Major (Gurth—Lady Ringwood) out of Juno. 

General Grant and Nellie Grant. By Wm. T. McAlus, Philadelpbia, 
Pa., for fox-terriers, dog and bitch, whelped July 2%, 1885, by Raby 
Tyrant (Baliff II.—Peach) out of Warren Lady (Brockenhurst Joe— 
Swansdown). : 

Royal Jet. By E. A. Higgins, Conocton, N. Y., for black cocker 
spaniel dog. whelped July 25, 1885, by champion Hornell Silk (A.K.R. 
1397) out of Hornell Sunlight (Hornell Ra.tler—Hornell Blanche). 

Fedora H. By E. A. Higgins, Cohocton, N. Y,, for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped July 1, 1885, by Hornell Bub (A.K.R. 131) out 
of Smith’s Curley (Burdette Bob—Carroll’s Gyp). 

Bosco H. By Henry C. Hart, Cohocton, N. Y., for black cocker 


a- 


spaniel dog, whelped = 1885, by Hornell Jock (A.K.R. 1877) out 


of Hornell Flora (Bub mny). 

Joe B. By J. H. Butler, Penn Yan, N. Y., for liver and white 
cocker spaniel dog, whelped July 28, 1884, by Sam (Romey—Jessie) 
out of E. A. Higgins’s Fannie. 

BRED. 

te See instructions at head of this column. 

Princess Belle—Colonel Thunder. Dr. G. A. Seaman's (Marysville, 
Kan.) English setter bitch Princess Belle (Rufus—Rose) to Coionel 
Thunder (Thunder—Moll), Aug. 20. 

Morning Star—Gun. Chas. Yurk’s (Bangor, Me.) English setter 
bitch Morning Star (Dashing Dan--Daisy Starlight) to his Gun (A.K.R. 


i 


538). 
Daisy—Silk Socks. S$. S. Wickersham’s Italian greyhound bitch 
Daisy (Leo—Min) to E. W. Jester’s Silk Socks (Sport—Pearl), July 29. 

Peep O.—Silk Socks. 1. Yearsley, Jr.’s (Coatesville, Pa.) Italian 
greybuond bitch Peep O. to E. W. Jester’s Silk Socks (Sport—Pearl), 
Aug. 14. 

Pudyge—Treasure Il. Essex Kennels’ (Andover, Mass.) pug bitch 
Pudge (A.K.R. 1595) to their Treasure II. (A.K.R. 2148). Aug. 31. 

Hoosier Belle—Paul Gladstone. E. J. Wallace's (Bartlett, Tenn.) 
English setter bitch Hoosier Beile (Royal Sco:t—Daisy Dean) to W. B. 
Gates’s Paul Gladstone (Gladstone—Lavalette), July 29. 

Nellie C_—Paul Gladstone. Jerry Cockrell’s (Memphis, Tenn.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Nellie C. (Rake—Phyllis) to W. B: Gates’s Paul Glad- 
stone, Aug. 10. 

Rose—Sutl a-Mor. M. Wise’s red Irish setter bitch Rose (Kit— 
Ruby) to Joseph Hayes’s Suil-a-Mor (Claremont—Dido), Aug, 29. 

Leah—Glen Rock. G. F. Clarke’s (St. George’s, Del.) English setter 
bitch Leah (A.K.R. 1284) to E. W. Jester’s Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616), 


Sept. 5. 
WHELPS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Nora. Joseph Hayes’s (Boston, Mass.) red Irish setter bitcn Nora 
(Cigar—Belle), Aug. 29, seven (four dogs), by his Suil-a Mor (Clare- 
mont—Dido). 

Dashing Jest. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English setter 
bitch Dashing Jest (A.K.R. 1614), Aug. 28, five (two dogs), by hisGlen 
Rock (A.K.R. i616). 

Meg Merrilies. Harry A. Fletcher’s (Portland, Me.) red Irish set- 
ter bitch, Meg Merrilies (A.K.R. 2101), Aug. 1, eight (four dogs), by 
Jack (champion 2 he 

Rita Croxteth LU. J. E. Hills’s (Newton, Mass.) pointer bitch Rita 
Croxteth Il. (A.K.R. 2548), July 6, eleven (five dogs), by imported Bang 
(champion Bang—Salter’s Luna). 

Flounce. J. W. Murnan’s (Keeling, Tenn.) English setter bitch 
Flounce (Druid—Ruby), Aug. 30, eleven (six dogs), by champion Glad- 


stone, 

Althea. Herbert Flint’s (Haverhill, Mass.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Althea (A.K.R. $42), Aug. 3), seven (four dogs), by champion Obo II. 
(A.K.R, 432); all black. 

Hazel Kirke. Herbert Flint’s (Haverhill, Mass.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Hazel Kirke, Sept. 1, eight (five dogs), by Young Obo (A.K.R. 
861); one black, seven liver, 





(Be®r. 10, 1885 


Princess Blossom. W.B. Gates’s (Memphis, Tenn.) English setter 
bitch Princess Blossom (Dashing Rover— Rose). Aug. 12, four 
bitches, by his Paul Gladstone; all black, white and tan. 

Jule. Geo. H. Piercey’s (Jersey City, N. J.) poimter bitch Jule 
(A.K.R. 1042), Aug. 29, seven (four dogs), by Clifton Kennels’ Donald 
II. (A.K.R. 2545); all liver and white, 

Gayley. A. Quick’s (New York) pointer bitch Gary (A.K.R, 1440), 
Sept. 1, ten (seven dogs), by Clifton Kennels’ Donald IT. (A.K.R. 2545); 
all liver and white. 

Toodles. Geo. W. Dixon’s (Worcester, Mass.) pug bitch Toodles 
(A.«.R. 2147), Aug. 6, five (two dogs), by C. H. Amsden’s imported 
Tuck (Comedy—Lady). 

SALES. 


2” See instructions at head of this column. 

ee Croxteth (A.K.R. 2548) whelp. Liver and white pointer 
dog, whelped July 6, 1885, by J. E. Hills, Newton, Mass., to George 8. 
Tucker, Peterboro, N. H. 

Rollo. Mastiff dog, age not given (Major—Juno), by D. P. Foster, 
New York, to H. D. Chauncey, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Judge—Lucy whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog. whelped 
April 15, 1885, by Geo. L. Barnes, Tyringham, Mass., to N. Elmore, 


Granby, Conn. 

Judge—Dot II. whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 
Jan. 28, 1885, by Geo. L, Barnes, Tyringham, Mass., to N. Elmore, 
Granby, Conn. 

Queen Blue. Black, white and tan English setter bitch. age not 
given (Gun—Pear!l Blue), by Chas. York, Bangor, Me.. to I. T. Gor- 


ham, Leominster, Mass. 
PRESENTATIONS. 


2” See instructions at head of this column. 

Tenor. Liver and white pointer dog (A.K.R. 2261), by J. W. Hous- 
ton, Stuart, Neb., to A. D. Eddy, Chicago, Ill. 

Mascot. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped July 6, 1885 (Bang — 
Rita Croxteth I1.), by J. E. Hills, Newton, Mass,, to Geo. L. Bullens, 


same place. enn 


G2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Dolly. Lemon and white pointer bitch, Syrs. (Sensation—Dolly), 
owned by A. E. Burche, Washington, D. C, 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


WasHinaton, D. C.—My Irish setter dog is fourteen montlis old; 
The hair is a'loff bis face and lower jaw and bis skin is dry atid 
scaly. The skin is blue and swollen and under his ears greatly swollen, 
I washed with chloride of soda, and it seems to have done him good, 
His nose is cold and mg good. Somietinies bowels all right, but 
seems dull and sluggish. Ans. Get the following ointment and 
apply twice daily to the worst spots on the vody, after cleansing with 
soap and warm water: Of zinc oxide and ammoniated mercury 
2drs, each; of lard 20z. Give five drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
in the food twice daily. Stop the arsenic in a month. 


| Rifle and Grap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 


Oct, 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


THE TRAJECTORY TEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

As all rifle matters are of interest to me. I very naturally look for- 
ward to the outcome of your trajectory trials. to be inaugurated 
next month. To have the actual facts regarding the line of flight of bul- 
lets, using the varied ammunition at present in use, will settle many 
an uncertain statement that we often hear regarding the results to be 
obtained by the use of certain rifles and ammunition. There is little 
doubt but what there {s a large percettage of “high curve” ammitiii- 
tion in use for hunting purposes, noticeably the 44 40-200, for the use 
of which cartridge so many rifles are fitted, allof which might be 
displaced for something far preferable, and in many cases not change 
the shells materially. 

I hope the trials to be made under the management of the Forest 
AND STREAM willinfluence the cartridge companies to furnish more 
suitable cartridges for hunting purposes, tbat is for use up to 200yds. 
In the majority of cases, in using the fixed ammunition sold to-day, 
should a man misjudge the distance to his game, by 25yds. in 200. he 
would miss it entirely by several inches. 

Besides trying the ammunition at present in use, I will express a 
hope that vou mav go a little further, and tell us by actual demon- 
stration what can be done in the way of flat trajectory, by loading 
the same shells with lighter bullets, even down to the pistol sites, 
keeping the powder charge the same as in the cartridges first used. 
Many of the cartridges thus made might prove inaccurate, but that 
would be something for the rife maker tu remedy; let them change 
the form of twist or rifting enough to properly control such bullets, 
should your trials show them to give such results as hunters require 
in both trajectory and penetration or striking energy. 

Just here comes in the question: How much can we afford to lose 
in accuracy, for the sake of extra flat trajectory? Naturally we must 
expect to lose something in accuracy by the change. At least that is 
the inference I draw from the general opinion as held and expressed 
by riflemen that a heavy bullet in Se to powder charge is 
essential for the greatest accuracy from 200yds. up at least. 

The largest rifles in use at the present time will put their bullets 
into a four-inch circle at 200yds. Ido not say that is the best they 
will do, for I have seen far better work. but it is what most of them 
will do at any time, shot from the shoulder, with muzzle rest. This 
is far more accurate than we can expect to do on game, for game will 
not stand for senting shots, neither can we always have a sight just 
right for the object aimed at, as wedo in target shooting, where, in 
order to hit the four-inch ring successively, we aim ata bullseye or 
spot from eight to twelve inches in diameter, that it may be plainly 
seen, and again, a special shaped fore sight is used to enable us to 
center this spot as fine as possible—such arrangements for accuracy 
cannot be used in hunting game; for these reasons would not a hunt- 
ing ritie be accurate enough if it would place its shots successively 
inside a six or eight inch circle at 200Uyds.? With this ratio of varia- 
tion we could feel quite sure of a four-inch object at 100yds. and a 
two-inch one at 50yds. How far can we see a turkey’s or squirrels 
head, or the eye of a deer, over the rifle sights? Surely we can shoot 
at it no further away than we can see it over the sights of our rifle. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this would seem to be that we 
need have our rifles for hunting purposes no more accurate at any 
certain distance, than to be abie to hit the smallest object we can see 
over the sights at that distance, and that would be a much larger ob- 
ject than we could easily see with the eyes unobstructed by the sights. 

The next question to arise would seem to be: Can we obtain this 
flat trajectory and sufficient accuracy with moderate charges and 
still retain sufficient kiling power? I believe that it can be done, but, 
of course, only the actual trial will demonstrate to a certainty. Here 
is where the importance of this further test, to be made by you 
after the original programme is carried out. Few riflemen, except 
those interested in rifle manufacture, have opportunities to experi- 
ment in this way with different charges and calibers, whereas, you 
will have all the rifles at hand for your purposes, and the shells could 
readily be loaded, as according to your plan only a few shots will be 
fired of each, sufficient only to ovtain an average of the curves. 

To go further into the subject, we will start with the round ball of 
the muzzleloader; this bullet was supposed to have sufficient killing 
power within its ranges, but with the breechloading hunting rifle we 
expect greater range, and to obtain this end we elongate the bullet, 

iving greater bearing in the rifling, and keeping it steadier in its 

ht. The round bali for the respective calibers in use are about as 
follows: .50-194 Ss, .45-140 grains, .40-100 grains, .38-88 grains, .35- 
40 grains, . rains, .30-41 grains, 25-24 grains, .22-16 grains. 
Should we give the elongated bullets twice the weight of their re- 
spective round balls, and retain the same powder charges that are 
now used in the target mfles, we would have cartridges about as fol- 
lows: .50-115-388, .45-85-280, .40-70-200, .38-55-175, .35-50-140, .32-40-100, 
-30-35-82, .25-32-48, .22-10-32. Here we find a powder and lead ratio, 
Seni than 2 to 1 in the .25-caliber, to a little over 3 to 1 in the .45- 
caliber. 

I will say here that the Bullard cartridge of .50-caliber has a bullet 
of 300 grains, showing that an elongated bullet of less than the weight 
of two round balls has been made and tried; whevher successfully or 
not I cannot say from my own experience. The .25-caliber men- 
tioned above as having powder charge of 32 grains had an accom- 
panying bullet of 67 s, which gives a ratio of nearly 2 to 1. Also 
that the .22-caliber measures nearer .20, which would make its round 
ball 12 grains and elongated one 24 grains. There are also longer 
shells for the .40 and .45-calibers, which hold 100 or more grains of 
powder, In the above list of charges there would seem to be variety 
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sufficient for all purposes, provided upon trial they should prove to 
give good trajectory and sufficient accuracy for our use; one advant- 
age would be in the shells, being of the same shape and size as at 
present in use. 

Whether there are any points in the above of advantage or worthy 
of consideration by you io this trial of hunting rifles, I shall be glad 
to leave to youtosay. They are principally thoughts brought to my 
mind by experiments made at odd times, and I write them here for 
what they are worth. A. B. Dopae. 

MANCHESTER, N. 


itor Forest and Stream: 
a Mothing could be more commendable than yotir determination to 


test the trajectory of hunting rifles. It is certain that the results of 
such tests will be highly esteemed by riflemen of the United States 
and attract widespread attention througbout the world. Now, as _ 
ask for suggestions, I avail myself of your invitation and offer a few 
T agree with the excellent remarks made by your correspondent, Mr. 
Leopold, in almost everything he has said; but I think it a mistake 
ahd a step backward if muzzteloaders are allowed a place in the com- 

etition, not through any fear that they will make a good showing, 

tit because valuable time should not be wasted in testing obsolete 
weapons which have practivally passed out of use. We want hunting 
rifles of to-day, not of the past. 

Again; if a cloth patch is used, as suggested by Mr. Leopold, the 
barrel is wiped after each shot, and cleaning shou'd then be permitted 
in other rifles. The weight of the guns should also be considered, 
and 1 think a limit ought to be arranged in this respect, as no one 
wants to carry a columbiad to shoot small game. 

The weight of the rifle will make a difference in the trajectory even 
when clamped in a vise, and while the trigger pull will not, the trigger 

pull materially affects the accuracy when the shooting is done off- 
oot and to some extent when shot from a rest. The shooting in 
your tests should be from the shoulder with a muzzle rest. 
“ In order to make your tests practically valuable your readers should 
be able to determine which rifle will furnish the flattest trajectory 
and which is the most accurate when used as a hunting rifle. Ifa 
pound rifle shows a flat trajectory. how are they to know that a 10- 
pound or an 8-pound rifle of the same make will do the same thing? 
it certainly would be unfair to test a very — rifle in competition 
with a very heavy one. Guns should be graded. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a rifle is made for the express purpose of furnishing a 
low trajectory, it may be a success in that way, but still only be effi- 
cient as a squirrel ritle. Ww. 2... 

SyracusE, N. Y 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to make a point against a test of rifles for trajectory with 
fixed guns. Now, I donot shoot a rifle, have had but little experi 
ence with them, and have no favorites, but have experimented con 
siderably with shotguns by shooting for pattern and _ penetration. 
For penetration I used cards obtained at the printer’s of about same 
thickness as postal cards. Using same charge of powder and size of 
shot the heavier gun always gave the greater penetration. Now, 
greater penetration requires higher velocity, and bigher velocity 
gives flatter trajectory. . : 

If weight signifies in a shotgun will it not also qualify in the rifle? 
Indeed. I consider it one of the main features in a gun whether the 
arm be forZshot or bali. Fixing the guns, as I understand it, does 
away with weight, and in that respect reducing all guns to the same 
a. Now, I would suggest that all guns be fired from the shoulder, 
allowing the gun to rest lightly at the extreme muzzle to secure ac- 
curacy of aim. : 

I hive not the least idea how you will proceed to make the tests. 
No doubt it will be in the most approved way. The idea suggests it- 
self that it could be satisfactorily done by using engineer’s cross sec- 
tion paper, which is ruled both a with great accuracy. A foot is 
divided on these papers into tenths or inches; these are subdivided 
into tenths or the inches may be divided into eighths and sixteenths. 
The division into decimals is the most convenient. To use this paper 
let frames be erected at points where it is desired to have record of 
the rifle ball. By using engineers’ transit and level the several papers 
could be aligned and made truly horizontal, marking the frames for 
subsequent use. Put small target in exact center of first paper, and 
have rest for gun so the center of the barrel will be in line with cen- 
tr of paper, take careful aim with butt against shoulder and muzzle 
on rest and fire. Note where first paper is punctured, and so with 
each paper in succession. Here is your record which can be easily 
tabulated and the trajectory deduced. 

For instance, suppose first paper is 25yds. from muzzle of gun, 
second 50yds., third 75yds ,ete.. and ball ses .12ft. above horizontal 
line in first paper; to make straight line it would pass .24ft. above on 
second paper, .36 on third paper, .48 on fourth. and so on to the end 
of —— Any deviation Kom this line will show the curve made 
by the ball. 

Mow, without having had any experience in this matter, this is my 
idea, and it is offered for what it is worth. 

Your trials will be watched with great interest by lovers of the gun 
generally, and it is apprehended that hunters and sportsmen will 

enerally acquiesce in the result, in the firm belief that the trials will 
be conducted after the most approved method. W. da FB. 

VicksBurRG, Miss. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE CREEDMOOR MEETING. 


( N THE 16th of the present month the thirteenth annual fall meet- 
ing of the National Rifle Associa'ion will open atthe Creedmoor 
range. The directors have provided a liberal programme of matches 
with the necessary prizes attached, and ample time has been given 
tor the completion of all the contests. This in itself is a new and well 
directed step. Then the medal nuisance has been abolished, and a 
ficticious importance will not be given the matches as in the old times 
when $7 medals appeared as $30 trophies in the catalogue. Cash 
rizes, many of them two in each match, is now the rule, and the total 
fee run up to $2,164, which, considering the support which has been 
given the sport of recent years, is a very respectable figure. 

As yet there has been no great showing of entries, though it is con- 
fidently expected that the present week will be a busy one in and 
about the Association office. Several of the States will be repre- 
sented in the interstate matches, while mn the team matches the 
small-bore men and crack military shots promise to make a close 
contest in every case. 

The programme for the meeting has already appeared in our col- 
umns. II! will be made complete up to date by the following from the 
supplementary programme just issued: Pool shooting will begin 
each morning at 7 and run one bour, and after that, as far as possi- 
ble, pool targets will be kept open. In Match No. 4 the position is 
standing at 200yds. and any at 500 and 600yds. In this match the 
term ‘U.S. Service Rifle” is intended to cover the Springfield rifle as 
issued by the Ord. Dept. U. 8. A., having a barrel 32.6in. long, cut 
with three grooves. One turn in 22in. and chambered for a shell 
21-10in. long. No alteration of above will be allowed. 

In matches Nos. 6,11 and 13, cleaning will be allowed between 
sbots for rifles other than military. 

One new match has been added as follows: 

No. 19. Chambers Street Match.—Open to all comers, 500yds., 7 
shots each, position any, avy rifle within the rules, no cleaning al- 
lowed; military and special military rifles will be allowed one point 
each score. the aggregate of two scores to count for each of the prizes. 
Entrance fee $1 each or three for $2 if taken in oné name at one 
time. Cash prizes at least $100, prizes in kind at least $50. Compet- 
itors will have the choice ot prizes in the order of merit of toeir 
scores. 

The sight protector of the front sight may be used as a shade 
for the same on all military rifles, except in matches Nos. §&, 9, 14, 
15 and 16. 

The matches will be shot as nearly as possible upon the following 
days, though the right is reserved after entries are made to change 
the order of shooting: 

Wednesday, Sept. 16 Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19. 

Thursday, Sept. 17, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19. 

Friday, Sept. 18, Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19. 

Saturday, Sept. 19, Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19. 

Monday, Sept. 21, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7. 8,211, 18, 19. 

Tuesday, Sept. 22, Nog. 2, 3. 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 18, 19. 

Wednesday, Sept. 23, Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19. 

Thursday, Sept. 24, Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 11, 17, 18, 19. 


FOLKLORE ON THE RANGE.—*“‘Cuthbert Bede,”’ in Notes and 
Queries, states that when the Queen’s prize was won at Wimbledon 
on July 21, 1885, by Sergeant Bulmer, Second Lincoln, his victory was 
hailed with the usual ‘‘ovation.”’ accompanied with the unusual cry, 
“Well done, yellow belly.” This was in allusion to his being a Lin- 
colnshire man (Spalding), and therefore supposed to possess a frog- 
like nature. This is an old superstition of the Fens; but it is remark- 
able to see it crop up on such a special vccasion in this year of e, 
thereby showing the vitality of folklore. The old monkisb chroni- 
clers gravely asserted, as a proof of the wisdom of Providence in 
adapting persoas to their situations in life, that the Fenmen were 
created with yellow bellies and web feet, in order that they might be 
better fitted for their amphibious existence. Lord Macaulay, describ- 
ing the Fenmen of the latter part of the sixteenth century, says that 
they were ‘“‘a_half-savage populetion. known by the name of breed- 
lings,” who “led an amphibious life.” 


GARDNER, Mass., Sept. 4.— At the recent telegraph match between 
the rifle club of Jamestown, N. Y., and the Gardner Rifle Club, the 


Creedmoor target was used by both. The following are the totals of 


each: 

Gardner—G. F. Ellsworth 49, C. A. Hinds 46, W. C. Loveland 46, H. 
C. Knowlton 45, F,; H. Knowlten 44, 8. B. Hildreth 44, A. Mathews 43, 
F E. Nichols 43, C. O. Bent 40, G. C. Goodale 38; total 438. 


Jamestown—S N. Ayres 45, H. V. Perry 43, F. K. Dowler 42. R. H. 


Burns 42, J. R. Moore 42, N. J. Fenner 41, H. D. Delisle 41, H. Ahl- 
strom 41, A. C. Jones 38, J. D. Curtiss 36; total 411. 


The Heywood Guards, Company F, Second Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia, went out to the Hackmatack range of the Gardner 
Rifle Club to-day for practice before going to the annua! shoot of the 
regiment on the State grounds at South Framiogham. Each company 
is to send a team of 5 men who have made 17 out of a possible 25, dis- 
tance 200yds, shooting to be off-hand. At the practice to-day the 
following totals were made: Corporal Kindall 22, Private Carr 22, 
Sergeant Block 20, Private Bishop 20. Corporal Thompson 19, Lieut. 


Edgell 17, Private Thrasher 17. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Rifle Club, match at Riverside Range, Sept. 


5, Creedmoor target, 200yds., off-hand: 
OW DOME... dacs 5445444545 


THE TRAP. 


LIGHT GUNS FOR TRAP-SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the 





lowed my example. 


shooting than with the heavy one. 


Now, some of the 10 bore men are ‘‘kicking’’ against the 2yds. 
allowance. As far as I am concerned, I am willing to stand on even 
terms with them, excepting in special matches. In such cases I 
should stand = for the allowance. At nearly all the shooting 

ngland all guns stand at the same distance, and it 

is only in exceptional instances that the light guns are allowed any 
advantage. Now. there are a good many men who do not care to 
own more than one gun, and such men usually prefer a No. 12, from 
pounds. A gun of this description, with right barrel modified 

and left full choked, will answer for both field and trap work, and if 
the owners of these guns could be encouraged to attend the tourna- 
ments, the number of entries would be larger. As it now stands, 
they do not care to compete upon even terms with the big guns. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that a 12-gauge of the prescribed 
weight will do good work, although it requires closer holding, the 
killing circle being smaller, but the tendency will be to make better 


matches in New 


7to8 


shots. C. M. STARK. 


DunBarTON, N. H. 
WOODSIDE, L. I , Sept. 2.—Regular monthly 
and Grau 2yds.: 
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Sweepstake matches were shot, 25yds.. 1 barrel, miss and out. 
They were won as follows: Lyon first, Trask and Winholz divided 


second, Bullwinkle fourth, Winholz fifth, Bullwinkle sixth. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass.—The Jamaica Plain Gun Club has elected 
the following officers: D. A. Brown, President: S. D. Charles, Treas- 
urer; C. H. Cilley, Secretary. Match for a gold medal presented to 
Peoria blackbirds, 18yds., at 3 angles, 


the club by H. W. Deans, 
screened trap: 


Re REE avasidisakdivadacadasceaaaas 110010111111011111010161101111—22 
Be RN dacnccexansccususncicivese 111111010000011111010120001101—18 
J BMGEAY. ....0..0.00000 eee ressanees 110101110111111100011111111111—24 
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Cilley 1111111—7. McKay 1111110—6. Ties on 24, miss and out: C. 


H. Cilley won, McKay second, Brown third.—C. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The East End Gun Club will hold a tournament, 
Sept. 17, open to all, for 23 prizes, ranging in value from ten to three 
dollars each. The secretary is Mr. F. G. Hogen, care Forest City Oil 


Company, Cleveland, O. 


Bachting. 


FIXTURES. 


Sept. 7, 9. 11—America Cup Races. 

Sept. 12—Quincy Y. C., Third Championship Race. 
Sept. 12—Boston Y. C., Fourth Club Race. 

Sept. 12—Corinthian Y. C., Fall Matches. 

Sept. 14—Newark Y. C., Open Regatta. 

Sept. 15—N. Y. Y. C., Bennett and Douglas Cups. 
Sept. 17—N. Y. Y. C., Brenton’s Cup Race. 

Sept. 19—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. 

Sept. 19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 19—Pentucket Y. C., Union Regatta. 

Sept. 22—N. Y. Y. U., Cape May Cup Race. 

Sept. 28—Pentucket ¥. C., Championship Regatta. 
Sep’. 2%8—Newark Y. ©.. Open Sweepstakes. Newark Bay. 
Sept. 30—Knickerbocker Y. C., Fall Regatta. 


YACHT RACING. 








ROBABLY no sailor, though he may love the sea, has a great re 
gard for a ship that makes long and laboring passages between 

port and port, and, as a matter of fact, among seamen, and British 
seamen especially, a fast vessel under canvas Las always been a 
favorite. but steam, more particularly since the screw propeller has 


displaced the paddle, has completely separated fast sailing from 


smart seamanship, and speed is gained, not so much from dexterity- 


aloft as from hard, grimy work below in the unpoetical stoke-hole. 


About twenty years ago there were some fast and exciting ocean 
races from China with the first of the season’s teas, but the days of 


such famous clippers as the Spindrift and the Taeping were num- 
bered with the opening of the Suez Canal, which required the use of 
auxiliary power between Alexandria and Aden, and this has been su 
increased of late that steam is almostentirely relied upon throughout 
the full voyage. Between the Clyde and the St. Lawrence till very 
recently there were keen contests between the vessels in the timber 
trade, and it was not unusual for captains to remain day and night 
in their top-boots encouraging their crews in working the ship by 
what is called “‘kedging,”’ through long channels of ice, so as to have 
the — honor of. being first at Quebec. Steel and iron being 
chiefly used in ship-building, there is no great hunger after timber 
cargoes, and the interest in the annual sailing of the fleet has been 
allowed enterely to lapse. rly fruit from Spain is now also brought 
- steamers, as is the first fish from the herring and cod fleets. ‘Tne 
old sailing spirit of our forefathers is only to be found on board the 
boats of our white-winged fleet, more particularly those denominated 
“racing yachts.” 

Comparisons have frequently been made between yacht-racing and 
modern coaching. Some people are ignorant enough to think that 
the former has been instituted for the porgets of keeping alive the 
nautical tastes of our forefathers, just as the latter has been started 
for the purpose of preserving to some extent the sensations which 
were experienced in a drive on a mail coach, Long before the “steam 
pot” hissed the ‘‘Tantivy team’: from off the road, yacht racing had 
come into favor, and though the speed of the competing vessels 
could not compare with that of the racing boats of the present time, 
skillful seamanship was displayed, and the enthusiasm was greater 
even than itis now. As early as tne year 1720, a club, now known as 
the Royal Cork Yacht Club, was formed by the gentlemen who used 
to cruise inside Queenstown Harbor; but it was not till about 1415 
that some fifty noblemen formed themselves into a club, which is now 
identifiable as the Royal Yacht Squadron, the most aristocratic yacht- 
ing club of the world, and the only one in Great Britain the members 
of which are ent:tled to fly on board their boats the white ensign of 
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meeting of the Nationa) Gun Association in New Orleans last 
winter the question of light guns was fully discussed. and it was 
decided by a majority of those present that if a man was willing to 
use a 12-gauge of 8 pounds or less, against the heavy 10 bores com- 
monly used, he should be entitled to two yards. It was then thought 
that not many 12s of the above weight would be used. It was pretty 
well ventilated about a year ago through the sportsmen’s papers, and 
some of the writers were very positive in declaring tnat the light 12 
would have no chance on even terms with the heavy 10s. Some of 
them saying it bad been tried over and over again unsuccessfully, 
The shooters in New England were nearly all of the same opinion, 
and when I ordered my light gun they all said I was making a great 
mistake and predicted that I would use it about half a day, and then 
go back to my 10. I think I have convinced a good many of them of 
the capabilities of a light gun, and some of our best shots have fol- 
W. Eager, of the Worcester, Mass., Club, was 
a strong advocate of the beavy gun and published a letter saying that 
he thought a gun should weigh about 12 pounds and have 34 or 36 
inch barrels, as the weight of the gun would tend to steady the 
shooter when facing the traps. Mr. Eager now shoots a gun of same 
grade as mine, 12-gauge, 744 pounds weight, and has done much better 


igeon shoot of the 
North Side Gun Club of Long Island. Match at 27yds. rise, Stocky 








her Majesty's navy. The early members of the squadron were those 
who had been connected with the senior branch of the service, and 
ready, of course, like all old naval officers, to oppose innovations. 
Up till 1815 the officers of the navy had not added greatly to the pro- 
gress of science, and those of them who belonged to the newly fo 
sailing club did not attempt to improve upon the old-fashioned types 
of yachts, and their bluff, cod-like heads, and their lean, mackerel- 
tail like sterns. Fifty years agoa eee _— was just three times 
its breadth; but about that time Wanhill, of Poole, began to lengthen 
and sharpen the bow; and in the north, Fife, of Fairlie, on the Clyde, 
father of ees noted yacht-builder, turned out a boat of 26 tons, 
named the Wave, which was very sharp-bowed and high in the bilge. 
the breadth of which was just one-third her length of keel. The 
latter, after being given a leaden keel and ballast, beat older boats of 
exactly double her size, and so the bluff bow was made more narrow 
still, and the mackerel hke tail lengthened out and made more full 
and shapely. The Poole builder then began to seek stability, that is, 
roughly speaking, “self-righting power,’ by depth, and boats have 
been getting deeper and longer ever since. Leaden keels began to be 
generally used, and the shifting of ballast was allowed; then, and 
for many years afterward, each competing vessel having generall 
five or six tons of shot, such as is used by sportsman, in bags to pile 
up to windward as soon as the vessel changed her tack. In narrow 
water and a headwind this work was exceedingly heavy, for no sooner 
was the last bag shifted over from the ee to the weather side then 
the word *‘Ready about’’ was given, and it was necessary to throw 
the shot back again to the side from which it had just been taken. 
Fortunately, in the true interests of the sport, the shifting of ballast 
has long been forbidden, and the work of the crew is limited to the 
handhng of the sails. 

In 1823 the Royal Thames Yacht Club was founded for the en- 
couragement of yacht sailitfg, and the formation of this club, which 
now has the largest membership of any mw the world, was followed 
by the institution by a number of Plymouth gentlemen of the Royal 

estern of England in 1827, as well as at Queenstown of the Royal 
Western of Ireland, and about the same time, the Royal Northern of 
Scotland. In 1838, the Koyal London, the second club of the 
Thames, was established, and this was followed by the Royal St. 
George’s of Ireland, with its headquarters at Kingstown, Dublin 
Bay, in 1812; the Royal Victoria at Ryde in 1844, and the Royal 
Mersey at Liverpool, in the same year. Interest in the time by 
the establishment of these clubs was gradually disseminated, and 
the holding of annual regattas led to strong rivalry among crews 
and builders, the Thames men do their best to beat those of the 
Solent, and the Mersey men those of the Clyde or of Dublin Bay and 
Queenstown. Stili up till 1851, beyond gradually making the bows 
more wedge-shaped, increasing the depth and length and narrowing 
the beam, there was not much improvement made in yachts. In 
1851, however, the celebrated America, schooner yacht, came over to 
this country and startled every one who took an interest in sailing by 
winning easily a challenge cup which had been confidently thrown 
open to the world. Her hull was somewhat different in shape from 
the British boats of that time, she being what is called “straight 
floored.” i. e. without any taper in her bottom between waterline and 
keel, while her run or afterpart was gradually extended to the stern 
post. Her bow, which was cut away sharp, was also supposed to have 
a great deal to do with her success, and this and the straight floor 
form of her hull was actively copied. Soon, however, it was found 
that her success lay not in the hull at all, but in the sails which were 
set almost as flat as cards. In the British boats they were baggy, the 
after “leeches.” or parts of the mainsaiis between the boom and the 
point of the subtending gaff, alone being as round as ne-third of the 
circumference of an umbrella. So well was it set = in the America, 
that those on board watching vessels some distance in her wake could 
not distinguish it from the mainmast. 

This improvement in sail making was the enly great lesson the Amer- 
ica’s victory taught us, but yacht racing received a tremendous lift 
from the recitals of her performances, which were witnessed by im- 
mense crowds, Cowes never having been so full of visitors since. 
More boats were built, more yacht clubs established, more prizes 
sailed for, and yacht racing became a general sport all round the 
British coast. From 1851 to 1860 numerous improvements were made 
in yacht hulls, and exciting contests were witnessed between such 
vessels as Musquito (known as Old Ironsides), the Surge, Aline, 
Alarm, Oethona, the Sevrige and others. In 1863 we were introduced 
to that huge twin mainsail the spinnaker. which was first used in the 
forty-ton cutter Niobe. This the wonder of onlookers at regattas, 
soon superseded the square sail in rnnning before the wind, and now 
no yacht is without one. In 1865 Fife built the famous cutter Fiona, 
the length of which was under five times her breadth, her draft of 
water aft being 12ft.; and inthe twenty years which have elapsed 
since then we have had more than half as many champions, no ves- 
sel during the last eight years having been able to maintain her 
supremacy for more than a single season, so strong is the competi- 
tion which has set in among the naval builders and architects. Cytera. 
Neva, Kriemhelda, Vol-au-Vent, of cutter; Egeria, Cetonia, Panto- 
mine, Miranda, of schooners; and Florinda, Jullenar and Latona, of 
yawls, all have bad their day. and it is very questionable whether 
they would be able to make the semblance of a contest with the 
vessels comprising the present racing fleet. It has been the same 
among the minor ciasses. The formosa, cutter. may be said to have 
been the last of the old squadron, and her day came much sooner 

than was expected. Having beaten everything, the Prince of Wales 
purchased her from the owner, Mr. Sloane Staley, in 1879, confidently 
expecting that she would carry all before her in 1880, but in a Clyde 
shipbuilding yard there was cradled on the stocks a boat which was 
destined to cause as great a revolution in yacht building as the 
America schooner had caused in sail-making. This was the celebrated 
Vanduara, better known perhaps as “the steel cutter,” designed by 
Mr. G. L. Watson for Mr. John Clark, of Paisely, with the view of 
sweeping the seas, so far as yachting was concerned. With 63 tons 
of lead run into that part of her which corresponds to the keel of a 
wooden boat, anda large spread of canvas, she proved very fast, 
more especially to winward; and in the opening race on the Tnames, 
half an hour after starting. had ranged herself on the weather bow 
of the Formosa, much to the surprise of all on boasd. On the Satur- 
day following the Prince sailed on board of his own cutter, she com- 
pletely proved that his Royal Highness had no chance of heading 
the list of winning yacht owners, at apy rate with the Formosa. In 
the end of the season she met a worthy opponent in the cutter 
Samcena, also a new boat, and now both are as much outclassed ap- 
parently as Fiona was by Formosa. Length on the waterline with 
enormous lead keels below, and a tremendous spread of canvas, seem 
to be what the naval archilest, who has supplanted the rule-of- 
thumb builders of other days, aims at, and comfort is in many cases 
sacrificed to speed. The Wendur, Marjorie and others are luxuri- 
ously fitted up, and can in no sense be called racing machines, which 
are boats specially built to win prizes, their holds not being appor- 
tioned into cabins and berths in the usual style, but for the sake of 
trim left to remain unfurnished as sail lockers. The owner who 
wishes to race such a boat, must, if he has not a cruising or a steam 
yacht of his own, make his way from regatta to regatta as best he 
can, unless content to put up wit) the simplest of meals, and a bed 
on the top of some damp sails. he use of steel in yachtbuilding al- 
lows of a — vessel, and as in composite boats, the fixing of the 
necessary bailast as low down as possible—a matter of importance, 
seeing that a vessel like Wendur carries 75 tons, Irex 65 tons (origin- 
ally 73 tons) and Marjorie 50 tons, Genesta, Galatea and others hav- 
about the same weight of metal under them. 

Though, however, the discomforts which formerly attended racing 
have been removed, the great increase in the initial cost and the 
heavy expense of keeping a racing yacht in commission deters many 
keen sailors from joining in the pastime. Roughly estimated, a first- 

class racing yacht of composite construction - that is, steel frames 
planked with wood and sheathed with copper—classed twenty-one 
years at Lloyds’, and without upholstering extravagances of an 
kind, will cost, if of 20 tons yacht measurement, about £1,800, of 
tons £3,500, of 90 tons £7,000. The suits of canvas which would be 
included in the above, but whith might have to be renewed at the 
commencement of the season, would cost for a 20-ton boat £200, 40- 
ton boat £450, 90-ton boat £650. Tne cost of racing. inclusive of 
fitting out and laying up, would be for a 20-ton boat £600, a 40-ton 
boat £1,200, and a 90-ton boat £2,000. Men’s wages would run away 
with a large proportion, the captain being paid £160 to 4200, and 
more a ability, while allowed from 5 to 10 per cent. on the 
winnings, whether in cups or money. The members of the crew get 
26s. per week, and have, during the racing days, an unlimited supply 
of beer, £1 each for wioning a prize, and 10s. for every time they 
start but lose, as a reward for their hard work during she contest. 
Two caps, two Guernsey frocks, one aay yachting shoes, one pair 
of leather ‘‘go ashores,”’ a suit of ducks, and sometimes a suit of oil- 
skins, are also nice yore pe scr in Possibly the owner of a cruising 

acht, which is not r. , may think these wages high, but it has to 
kept in mind that it is not every sailor that makes a first-class 
yacatsman; one may be a splendid hand on board of a square-rigged 
ship, and equal to every emergency that rises therein, but to win 
yacbt races he must be expert in “bending” and ‘“‘unbending,” which 
means fixing and unfixing sails to topsail yards, the stowing of jib 
topsails, the setting of spinnakers, and many other things which are 
not practiced m the navy or the ships of our mercantile fleets. Nor 
do ordinary fishermen become first-class yachtsmen. as the juis 
of Ailsa found out when he first raced his famous little cutter Fox- 
hound, of 86 tons, in the 40-ton class. With commendable patriotism 
bis lordship had his new boat manned by fishermen from the little 
fishing village of Dunure, on bis own estate on the Ayrshire coast of 
the Clyde. All were bardy seamen and splendid fellows in their own 


little boats, but they were of no use againgt the experienced meu of 
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Colchester, who, in the close of the season for oyster fishing. have 
long made yacht racing a profitable business. On the advice of 
yacht-racing men the crew of the Foxhound was changed, with the 
result that the little vessel proved herself a marvel for speed in her 
class. 

The yacht-racing captain is as much superior to the ordinary 
yachting captain as the expert Newmarket jockey is to the plough 
man who rides a race with Lis fellow of the furrow home from the 
fiela on one of his tired team. At the commencement of the season 
he bas to put bis boat in commission, get her rigged from bowsprit 
to stern, see that the tackle is strong and reliable, and that the sails 
are properly and gradually stretched. If he is a fool he will try and 
stretch his new mainsail by sheer force, instead of waiting for the 
wind to do so by degrees. and the result will be shaking of the canvas 
and loss of wind force. After racing in the matches from Thames 
to Harwich, and also in the matches from Thames to Dover, and the 
Royal Cinque Ports match, he must be able to take his boat around 
Land’s End to the Mersey. At the conclusion of the races there he 
will have to carry on for the Clyde in a Channel match, and after 
severe contests there, race to Belfast Lough; from Belfast, after the 
regatta, race to Kingstcwn, Dublin Bay; from l'ublin Bay back round 
Land’s End to Falmouth; thence up the Channel to Cowes and Ryde 
for the annual regattas of the Yacht Squadron; down Channel again 
as far as Torbay, then home to lay the vessel up. Only those who 
have gone what is known as “‘the racing round” can understand the 
troubles of the captain of a racing yacht or oo his wisdom in 
setting canvas on the morning of a race, his skill at starting, his con- 
fidence at mark-boats, or his patience in refraining from racing at 
all when he sees that the wind promises to blow too strong for his 
particular craft unless he reefs his mairisail, and to a certain extent 
spoils it for subsequent races. Bowsprits will snap at times, and top- 
masts will break in the very moment of victory, bringing down gaff 
and cross trees. He will have to make for the nearest shipwrights, 
and try to get everything ready for the race next day. Frequently 
it is necessary to run down to the starting line, still busy repairing 
the damages. after working all night with the men. The yacht-racing 
captain must be intelligent, skillful, plucky and patient. and be in 
addition endowed with powers of endurance. om the decision 
which he is daily required to exercise, he would probably make a 

splendid man for steering torpedo boats. 


It may be asked by some what amount of pleasurable excitement 
the owner of a racing yacht gets for his money. The answer can 
only be supplied by experience. The reader must come on board a 
racing yacht and accompany me in such a race asI have sailed 
before now. All night we have been carrying on hard in a Channel 
race, on what is known as the northern round, now bursting upa 
long phosphorescent wake as our gallant vessel heeled to the freshen- 
ing breeze, now with spinnaker set to catch the lightest of airs, racing 
ghost-like in the moonlight aS fleet of startled herring fishers, 
who, while their anchor lights bobbed on _ the surge we caused, no 
doubt thought with fear of the Flying Dutchman. Now, a few 
hours after our arrival, we are preparing to start in the principal race 
ofthe day. Racing flags are fluttering at the mast-heads of half a 
dozen competitors, two of which are rigged as yawls, and one as a 
schooner; bunting is flying in confusion from the rigging of the Com- 
modore ship, moored at the entrance to the bay; union jacks float 
from every church spire of the little seaport town; a fast and stately 
steamer, specially engaged to accompany the match, hovers about 
with a fair gay crowd on board, the local band playing from the fore 
deck such tunes as *‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,” and ‘‘Rule Britannia.” 
The morning breeze has been piping up fresh, and promises to increase 
in strength. The captains of the competing vessels are much exer- 
cised as to what size of topsail to set, there being apparently, so far, 
no necessity for reefing. It wants but twenty minutes to the time for 
starting, yet each seems watching and waiting to see what his 
opponent will do. At last our own able skipper makes up his mind, 
and in a few minutes the crew is busily engaged in hoisting our bal- 
loon topsail, with its huge yard fifty feet in length; a work by no 
means easy when the weight of the spar and canvas, together with the 
fact that it has to be raised ene hundred clear feet from the deck to 
the topmast head, is taken into consideration. ‘The breeze is always 
lighter here outside when it is from the northwest,’ says our captain 
in explanation, ‘‘and we will have it free all down the shore.”” The 
other vessels are following our ¢xample and soon balloon topsails are 
set on all of the fleet, that on our own boat sitting like a bit of card- 
board. A glance through the binocular shows that there is some ex- 
citement on board the Commodore’s boat, and as we rush past we 
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ean see the officer in charge with watch in hand by the side of the 
gunner, who with his hammer ready stands by the little four-pound 
brass swivel in order to strike the cap at the word of command. 
“Give us time from the flash,”’ cries our captain. ‘‘There it goes.” 


As he speaks the crack of the first gun rings out, and we know that 
five minutes afterward to the very tick, we shall have the second, 
before the firing of which we must not cross the line. Our owner. 
who acts as timekeeper, holds achronometer and calls off the minutes 
as they run, thus keeping check on the timekeeper on board of the 
Commodore ship while assisting our steersman in judging how he 
shall manceuvre his vessel so as to get a good position when the race 
commences. ‘One minute gone,” he calls as we race up the bay in a 
direction straight away from the course we have to sail. ‘‘One gone, 
sir,’ repeats the captain, who has been casting his eyes anxiously 
round to observe the movements of his opponents, who are cat-like 
also watching his own. ‘‘Two minutes gone!” cries the timekeeper 
as we still hold on up the bay. ‘Two gone, sir.”’ is the quiet answer 
to this, followed by the sharp command, “Stand by to go about; lee 
helm.”’ Round she comes! With both hands he shoves the helm 
hard down, the bowsprit swings around till the head sails are in the 
wind; there is a heavy fluttering and flapping of canvas. a rattling 
sound of blocks and flicking sound of loose sheets, and then as the 
latter are hauled aft and belayed she fills again and goes off steaming 
down the weather shore for the line. ‘‘Three minutes gone, sir!”’ 
— our timekeeper. ‘‘Three gone, ’ repeats the captain after him. 
“Burst the jibtopsail out smartly there, we must travel as fast as we 
can to catch the gun.”’. As the flying jib, which has been fastened to 
the forestay by thin hanks of spun-yarn. is burst out by a hard pull 
at the sheet. our gallant vessel springs to the signal like a greyhound 
from the slips at Altcar, sending the white foam up in spurts from 
her lee shoulder, while the broken water snorts and hisses in the lee 
scupper, like escaping steam from the throttle valve of a locomotive 
engine. ‘‘Four minutes gone!’’ is called, and responded to in the 
same quiet manner; but as yet we are a considerable distance off the 
line, on the edge of which some of our opponents are hovering about 
so as not to be far off when the signal is given. What a mistake they 
made in doing this, they will soon find out. ‘Four minutes and a 
half gone.”’ is the warning call. ‘All right,”’ says our captain, looking 
not a little disappointed. however, as he sees our most formidable 
opponent, the largest of the cutters, close on our weather bow. 
“Quarter to go,”’ ‘Ten seconds to go,”’ cries our timekeeper excitedly, 
as midst the shouts of excited captaias, the booming sound of loose 
canvas and the roar of rushing water like a Highland torrent in a 
spate from the stems of the competing vessels we charge through, 
getting the wad of the newly discharged starting gun almost across 
our bowsprits. Drawing his helm to him, our steersman tries to 
force his way through the lee of our opponent, who is so close to us 
that the foam from the bruised billows she occasionally catches 
under her fore foot lashes over us in showers of white spray, but in 
vain. Inch by inch she creeps up in the puffs, only to fall away in 
the lulls. Never a our steersman tries again, and the jib- 
topsail has almost filled clear of that of our rival. Once that is 
effected we are through. We are almost certain of success, when all 
of a sudden we feela scraping sensation beneath us, and the local 
= who has up to now been very quiet, springs up and shoves the 

elm hard down, with the remark *‘No more away, captain, for any 
sake;”’ and just in time, for the sensation we feel is that of the boat’s 
keel grating on the sand, and any moment might see us with mast, 
sails, and everything going over the bow in one huge entangled mass. 
Gradually we have been nearing the first mark-boat, and our 
captain resolves to try and get through our opponent’s lee no 
longer, but makes preparations for the next stretch of the 
course, which is six miles dead to windward, and so giving pro- 
mise of plenty of tacking. The square balloon topsail is hauled 
down ——a and a three-cornered one without a yard, technically 
known as a jib header, boisted in its stead, while the jibtopsail on the 
topmast stay is lowered and made fast ready for setting again (it 
cannot be used going to windward) by a man who sits stride legs on 
the bowsprit end. Round we swing at the stern of our rival. taking 
care not to foul the markboat, for if we even touch it we shall be out 
of the race, and with sails flat, the sheets having been hauled in, we 
hold on our original tack. our opponent standing off on the opposite 
one with the view of getting the early flood tide to assist her. 
Gradually we draw away from each other, and then we go about full 
two miles apart at the same time. Closer, and closer, and closer 

we draw together, and the question arises which is first boat. 

e are on starboard tack, and she on port, and the rule of the road 
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at sea will act in our favor if it comes to be a near thing. The dis 
tance between us lessens, ‘Can she cross us?’”’ every one seems to ask 
of himself. *‘We have got her,’’ says our captain confidently, as he 
sees our opponent’s beadsails commence to flutter as the helm is put 
down, and she goes off to starboard tack, while we make ready to go 
about, as the captain says, on the top of her—that is, well to wind- 
ward—so as to keep her under our wing for a time. 

In the third tack we weather our second markboat, and with our 
huge spinnaker on the port side dragging us along at a fearful 

ace, commence to run home to the Commodore, our opponent fol- 

owing, also with spinnaker set, and a water-sail carried under the 
mainsail. Faster than we are dead off the wind, she closes up on us 
gradually, and then, by the backing of our spinnaker and a slacken- 
ing of our , we know that she has completely covered us and 
taken the wind out of our sails. As our canvas hangs limp she surges 
t. but we hold on in her wake, and at the Commodore she leads 

ut by three-quarters of a minute as we start to do the second and 
finishing round. We have been allowed two and three-quarters for 
her superior size, and are hopeful; so, with the breeze still freshen- 
ing. we go off in hard pursuit down the shore, with less-feared com- 
petitors close astern. In the showers the wind blows harder, and 
goes more into the northwest, so that we have less tacking to wind- 
ward. We round the boatmark and set our head forthe Commodore, 
just exactly a quarter of a minute within her time allowance, and 
we have to keep inside that in order to secure the prize. In the 
hardening breeze we have had to lower our topsail; but our oppo- 
nent still carries hers, and our captain seems sorely perplexed as to 
what to do, for our own gallant little vessel appears to have as much 
as she can carry. Close up to the windward sit the crew with scarlet 
cowls against the rail, looking like red-combed sea birds cowering 
under a sheltering shelf of rock. To windward thesea is a mixture of 
foam and spindrift, and we are in hopes that one of the shower-laden 
squalls will bring down our opponent’s topsail, topmast. and all. 

But no! the showers pass and the wind rather softens. Questions 
seem to be passing every now and then between the eyes of the crew 
and the eyes of the captain, and the former seem to be glancing aloft 
ene. Their request is answered by an upward jerk of his 
thumb, and the remark, ‘Give it her!’’ In less than h a minute 
the jib-headed topsail is hoisted above the mainsail. and the little 
ship struggles gamely, the captain sometimes speaking to her and 
cheering her oa, as if she were really a thing of life. Soon the flash 
of the gun tells us that our opponent has crossed the winning-line, 
and our timekeeper commences to count off the time, and two and 
three-quarter minutes allowed. The two minutes pass as slowly as 
if they were months on a bed of sickness, and yet we are still with 
buckling topmast and straining stays singing in the wind, ploughing 
the green water. The ha'f minute, too, had gone, but the helm is 
shoved hard up, and as we gibe over, the flash of a second gun in- 
forms us we have won a good race, after forty-eight miles’ hard sail- 
ing. Such is, possibly, but a fair description of an average day’s 
racing in a modern yacht. 

The sport is not without incident and healthy excitement, and 
worthy of encouragement. Business men, we know, are often called 
upon to cross the English or Irish Channels or the Atlantic, on very 
short notice, and all who have been yachting in their youth must 
rejoice in their experience when they see their fellow passengers 
writhing under the dreaded mal de mer, the only one remedy for sea- 
sickness being a love of the sea acquired in boyhood. The yacht- 
racing man, as a rule, is a goed swimmer, and being accustomed to 
such unrehearsed effects as a sudden immersion at times with his 
clothes on. possesses that confidence and nerve which the fancy 
swimmer of smooth water in ponds and baths lacks. He enjoys his 
Channel passages and ocean wegeans to the full; in shipwrecks or 
collisions he is cool and collected, and able to assist in launching or 
in managing the boats, and at home at his fireside he reads with an 
intelligence and appreciation he could not have otherwise possessed, 
descriptions of maritime disasters and feats of bravery py seamen. 
Sea stories have for him a fresh charm, and he can readily detect the 
difference between the swinging sea roll-like style of the expert and 
the pinchbeck ‘starboard-bowsprit’’ nonsense of the lady novelist 
who has never been out of sight of land. He loves, too, to look at 
the sea pictures of the olden time, when British seamen, with death 
raging all round them, would lay down their cutlasses at the word 
of command, and with both hands at the halliards and eyes aloft, 
ebey the orders of the sailing master as coolly as if in harbor. 
while their comrades on the yards shook out their reef-points as if 
totally unconscious that they were the marks of picked riflemen 
below.—Z7. Dykes in Fortnightly Review, August, 1885. 
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THE AMERICA CUP RACES. 


was generally expected last week that by to-day two races of the 
Tit eee have been sailed, and that though the Cup had not yet 
changed ownership, the relative powers of the boats would be better 
known and each of them would be credited with one race, On the 
contrary, in spite of two trials no race has yet been made, and while 
Puritan displa; ed wonderful ability in Monday’s sail, the final result 
is still in doubt. Twice nave the yachts come to the line off the Scot- 
land Lightship, once failing to sail the course in seven hours and the 
second race ending in a disastrous foul on the line, necessitating a 
delay of several days. Both failures are unfortunate, as they are 
apt to try tho patience of the crews, while a large number of persons 
who have come from a distance to see the race, have been obliged 
to return without doing so. On Sunday both yachts lay off Tomp- 
kinsville, Genesta at anchor and the Puritan in the American Docks, 
where she was Officially measured. The dimensions and elements of 











the two yachts are: Puritan. Genesta.§ 
FN IE Dv aickcdos ascetics 20 de +e a 96ft. 5in. 
Lonetlh OF WEtOPUOG, . 6.2 0. ccvcccescccess sift. 1Kin. Sift. 7gin. 
IN ood ca diivcncsicencscadinceatne 22ft. Tin. 15ft. 
EN spe idee cdes cidensseececuene sft. 5in. 13ft. bin. 
Depth of hold.... i Sbeseernens lift. 9in, 
Displacement, toms.........c.c.cee soe cece 105 150 
en Oe I Ps 6 55.55 cicdivccoswessas a 70 

ee is FOI iv dix'sseawss Ak scscanceee 20 2 

Pane, SOs CO 5s. x ons isnvciccesevccsecs 7 72 

Rates of ballast to displacement.......... 45 .48 
TommA, We ie tee WOES 5 cc ives. oo cardcc us 140 80 

Racing length, N. Y. Y. C.rule..... ...... 8% 85ft. 83.05ft. 
Mast, deck to hounds........... s.0. coos Goft. 52ft 

Mast, heel to Cap...........-. see cece eeecees 7Sft. T7ft. 10in. 
Mast, diameter in partners.............+-. 18in. 17in. 
Topmast, fid to sheave..............-.-+++ 44ft. 44ft. 6in 
OWOITEE, COON 6 ooo cccs xerccnssccceces 38ft. 35ft. 6in. 
NE PN ola. 8 dice dcuecinsecncswntsavesws 76ft. 7Oft. 
MIE asc skein cteescnsecacuscies's —. § “‘neenceas 
aggre cs ancrenssicccnenssea san eae 47ft. 46ft. 
RN IN ou’ vin vcecasccscucceccers 62ft. 64ft. 

Se NR OP PEO sev i cencccceceeskevcsaaee 7.982ft. 7.387ft. 
Topmast block to deck..........2. -s+.00 102ft, 144in. 971t. Win. 
Bowsaprit to boom ONnd...........ceccccese 144ft Zin. 140ft. 6iu. 


The difference of .8ft. is equal to an aJlowance of 31 seconds from 
Puritan to Genesta on a 40 mile course, making practically a race on 
waterline length and disposing of all the rubbish about rules made to 
favor the cutter that was current last winter. : 

About 1 o’clock Puritan got under way, there being very little wind, 
and crossed the bay to Fort Lafayette, where she hung motionless 
for some time. An hour later Genesta also lifted her anchor and 
sailed for the Hook, going down slowly through the Narrows against 
the young flood. Once outside the boats met and a brush ensued be- 
tween them fora few minutes. The entire bay was covered with 
steam and sailing yachts bound down or up, the latter making little 
headway in the light air. The racers continued down to the Horse- 
shoe, where they found a large fleet already at anchor waiting for the 
next day’s race. . 

Monday morning promised little in the way of wind, a light air from 
the north stirring at first, while a thin haze lay over the city and bay. 
As usual, the tug E. Luckenbach was engaged as committee boat, 
and on board were Messrs. J. F. Tams and C. H. Stebbins of the 
Committee, Mr. Daniel Appleton, of the Eastern Y.C., and Mr. L. P. 
Bayard, of the Seawanhaka C Y.C.. both of the latter gentlemen 
assisting the Committee. A few members of the New York Y.C. and 
a number of newspaper men were also on board. The tug steamed 
down, calling at Staten Island, and then running on to the Hook. 
On the way vessels of all descriptions were passed, tugs from New 
York, Boston, New London, and other points about the Sound and 
Hudson, little launches, great steamers, the Empire State from 
Boston, the Taurus with the N. Y. Y. C. members on board, the 
awkward Kill von Kull. as big and high as a modern city block, the 
dismal and ancient Wm. Fletcher and dozens of others. Besides 
these the steam yachts, half a dozen Stilettoes, apparently, as the 
peculiar black and white hull was hardly noticed in one place before 
the same streak of foam with three masts popped up in an entirely 
opposite quarter. In and out among the fleet she twisted and turned, 
greeted with cheers and steam whistles. Steaming along in a more 
stately and dignified manner was the long, black Nourmahal, the styl- 
ish Amy,Atalanta, Electra,Corsair,Stranger and the entire fleet of New 
York steam yachts, with others from Boston, while under the Oswego 
Y.C. flag was the Ruth with Vice-Com. Condé and his family on board, 

Sailing craft were present in equal numbers, yachts, pilot boats, 
working vessels, all bound on one errand, almost the only exception 
being a fleet of a dozen oyster sloops working out of the Narrows for 
their groundsin Princess Bay. Below, inside the Hook, was a won- 
derful sight. the low sandy point hidden by the fleet of vessels, whose 
masts were closer and more numerous than telegraph poles on 
Broadway. Such aturnout has never been seen on the bay before, 
as in ths famous Cambria races there was no steam yacht fleet at all, 
and so one marked feature of Monday’s display was missing. First 
among them all were the two racers, Puritan with a dull coating of 
black up to her gold stripe, above which the white bulwark marked 
out sbarply her sheer, and Genesta, with red and black flag at mast- 
head and a smaller one down on the leach of her mainsail. The Bos- 
ton boit was already in tow of the tug Luther C. Ward, and aline 
wes passed from the Luckenbach to Genesta, and both started out 
for Scotland Lightship with the entire fleet in company. There was 
absolutely no sea, the veriest tubs and the smallest launches ventured 
out with impunity, and all were soon lying idle about the Lightship 
without any wind to speak of, the little that there was at times 
being from the south and east. From 11 to 1 the tedious wait con- 
tinued; but at the latter hour there came up a light breeze from 
southeast, and the Committee resolved to start the race. Thecourse, 
southeast, was given to both yachts, and the Ward, with Mr. Olsen in 
charge, and the big mark float aboard, started out. towing a log on 
each quarter. As soon as she was well away, at 1:30 P. M.. the pre- 

ratory whistle sounded. The tug lay about 300yds. east of Scotland 
ightship, the fleet being scattered in all directions, leaving a narrow 
lane to the southeast. When the whistle was blown at 1;35, Genesta 
was directly above the line standing slowly for it on port tack, while 
Puritan was further to tbe eastward and reaching along with freer 
wind. Both carried lower sails with small clubtopsails and jibtop-* 
sails, At first it seemed as though Genesta would lead across; but 
she moved quite slowly, while Puritan came reaching along at a pace 
and hauled.in sheets as she rounded the judges’ boat at the east end 
of the line, and crossing on port tack, staying as soon as she was well 
over and standing out to sea. Genesta, meanwhile, coming directly 
down for the line on port tack, stayed just above it, and when on 
starboard tack reached along the line for some distance, only cross- 
ing it 37s. after the last gun. The times were: 
eer Kardinnee Fee GUNN ss cudiccdseccacaans 137 87 

Thus the latter bad a handicap of 37sec., or 6sec. more than her 
time allowance, and as Puritan started Imin. 5sec. ahead of her, Gen- 
esta must finish within 59sec. of her to _win therace. The first leg 
took them to the north of Sardy Hook Lightship, right out into the 
Atlantic. Puritan had made a big gain at the start and was now 
about 200yds. directly to windwari of Genesta, both boats pointing 
nearly the same, and for the time footing equally. All about the two 
yachts on every side were the accompanying vessels, making a won- 
derful water pageant. The Gallia was sighted bound in, and some 
— was indulged in as to what her passengers would think of 
the procession; whether they would not imagine that all America 
was bound abroad, deserting the country entirely. In spite of the 
numbers present the yachts were not seriously incommoded, though 
one steamer, the Eliza Hancox, insisted on running dangerously near 
them in spite of the requests and protests of the committee. At one 
time the huge Kill von Kull took the wind ef the Puritan and later on 
the fleet steamed through Genesta’s weather, but no harm was done 
and no complaints made by the yachtsmen. At intervals during the 
race carrier pigeons with messages attached were sent away, carry- 
ing news to an evening paper. 

The sailing was even for a short time, but Genesta was to leeward 
and her skipper started to lift her to a better position. At 1:55:30 she 
made a tack, coming about like a top. in a manner that astonished 
and shocked the friends of the American boat. Hardly was tkere a 
flutter in her headsails before she was over and away with her bow 
now heading further to the south. Puritan was not long in following, 
but did not come about so quickly, leaving her adversary still to 
leeward. Within a minute of the time she left the first or port tack, 
Geaesta was abuut a second time and heading in the original direc- 
tion, with Puritan about again a d to windward. All was done in a 

twinkling, two tacks made by each yacht and they were back in their 
original positions with little change. Genesta was undoubtedly 
quicker in staying, but Puritan had begun to outfoot her. 
‘the wind was very light, but steady, filling Puritan’s 
sails at all times and not coming in pam. The water cbroughout the 
race was perfectly smooth, neither boat having much motion. 
While it was dubbed a cutter day, it was not one of those variable 
winds, now light and now a calm, that shows the weight and momen- 
tum of the cutter to advantage; neither was there sea enough to roll 
the wind out of the wide boat’s sails, but the latter had a steady 
breeze, such as it was, that kept her canvas drawing pvicely all day. 
After sailing for an hour on the original tack the only difference 
noticeable was that the distance between the two boats, 
still side by side, had widened to nearly three-eighths 
of a mile. Both were pointing very evenly and Puritan 
was slowly moving ahead, while holding well to windward. 
At 3:08 Genesta again tacked, followed by Puritan, but the 


narrow boat was still far to leeward. Keeping a good full she stood in 
shore but still gained nothing. Matters were enlivened for a time 
by a brush between the schooners Montauk and America having a 
little race between themselves, in which the former went through the 
latter’s lee. Gen. Butler had addressed a polite note to the committee 
asking that the America might be allowed to sail over the course ard 
that her time might be taken, but they were obl to deny his re- 

uest. By 5 P. M.apart of the fleet were gathered near the ‘tug 
Luther C. Ward which had thrown out the flag buoy. Several miles 
to the north the two yachts wereslowly working along. the wind being 
now so light that it was very evident that the race could not be finished 
intime. After waiting until 6:30 the tug steamed back to Puritan and 
declared the race off, and then ran on to Genesta, passing her a 
line and starting home. Running at a speed of about 10 miles, the 
tug was 4m.in reaching Genesta rleaving Puritan, which would 
make the distance about 34 of a mile between them. The Ward took 
Puritan in tow, and both steamed slowly for the city. Nearly all the 
excursion boats had returned. and the ocean was quiet and calin with 
no sign of the crowds that had disturbed it through the day. Inside 
the Hook both boats were dropped, and the Luckenbach ran on up, 
reaching Pier 3 shortly after mianight. While the race was really no 
race, it served to show that in smooth water and a light breeze, the 
wide boat could beat the narrow boat to windward 

The race was called for the next day, and on Tuesday morning the 
Luckenbach steamed off again, calling at Staten Island, and then 
hurried down to the Hook. 

The weather was very like that of Wednesday, but there was a little 
more wind in the early morning and a little roll outside. The fleet 
of the day before was not present, there being two of the iron steam- 
boats, some steam yachts and tugs. Both the yachts started out 
from the Hook under sail, and at 11 A. M. all were at the Lightship. 
The Luckenbach was anchored to the east of the ship anout 300yds., 
the Ocean King with Mr. S. B. Lippincott and Steward Olsen had 
started for the outer mark, 20 miles 8.S.E. Genesta, under club topsail, 
stood along on port tack some distance to leeward of tbe line, at 11:32 
when the whistle sounded, while Puritan, also on port tack, was 
much nearer the line, but well to the eastward and at a distance from 
Genesta, The latter held her port tack until just to leeward of the 
Lightship and as far as she well could go. then she tacked 
and stood squarely down on starboard tack for the line. Puritan was 
still far away when Genesta went on starboard tack, but continued 
along the starting line on port tack, evidently working for a weather 
position if possible. Genesta had come up so close to the Lightship 
that there was barely open water between them as viewed from the 
tug, and it seemed that the only course for Puritan was to stay under 
her lee bow, or else to bear up and cross before gunfire. Neither of 
these suited the Boston skipper, but to the astonishment of all the 
spectators he held his course and rammed his ship into the rapidly 
lessening gap between Genesta and the Lightship. For a moment 
Puritan’s lofty canvas closed out like a white curtain the view of 
Genesta, and all held their breath. Then came a clear sharp 


Genesta’s bowsprit was seen through Puritan’s mainsail close down 
on the boom, a rip of canvas. a big hole in the sail, a final crash, and 
the big cutter swung into view as she payed off under Puritan’s stern, 
her handsome bowsprit in the water under her stem, and nothing 
over the bows but a bunch of broken fibres like a worn out broom. 
The spar was broken off just outside the gammon iron, the splendid 
quality of the stick, of pe os pine, being shown by the long splintered 
fracture. The copper bobstay bar, 1}4in., was bent nearly to the 
shape of a fish hook. and the cnaiu plate of the port bowsprit shroud 
was broken short off. 

The timekeeper had his hand on the cord to blow the whistle as 
Puritan hid Genesta from view, but did not blow it, as it was seen at 
once Genesta was disabled. Puritan sailed alongside the judges’ boat 
and Mr. Forbes asked for instructions whether they shouid sail over 
the course alone, to which Mr. Tams replied with a very emphatic 
negative. The tug nexf steamed up to Genesta, whose crew were 
busy clearing away the wreck and getting the bowsprit on board. 
The first question from the cutter was as to the liu it of time in which 
a protest could be lodged, to which Dr. Woodbury, after consulting 
with the Committee, answered, ‘Three o’clock on Wednesday.”’ Mr. 
Webb proposed to hail a tug. but Mr. Tams offered to tow Genesta up. 
The tug withdrew, and the Committee held a further consultation, 
after which they hailed Genesta again 


Genesta would be allowed to sail over the course, claiming the race 


would be allowed to rig a spinnaker boom as a bowsprit and then to 
start with a 7-hour limit, but Sir Richard Sutton interrupted the 
parley by thanking Mr. Tams and stating that he desired a race and 
not a walkover. The Luckenbach took Gevesta in tow and brought 
her up to her old anchorage and then con‘inued up to Poillon's yard 
with the broken spar. Mr. Webb and Captain Carter accompanied 
the tug, and after some trouble selected a stick of yellow pine. The 
workmen turned to at once, and worked all night so that the bow- 
sprit, a very pretty stick, was ready by Wednesday afternoon. At 3 
o'clock it was taken away onatug. ‘Lhe weight of the old stick was 
1,736 pounds; that of the new one is 2,000 pounds. 

The outside race will be sailed on Friday and the New York course 
on Monday, the third race being on Wednesday. The owners of the 


regret for the occurrence, acknowledging that the blame rested en- 
tirely with their boat. They also sent a note to Sir Richard Sutton, 
offering to bear the cost of all repairs. The arrangements as to time 
and course for Friday are the same as published for last Monday’s 
race. 


THE EASTERN Y. C. CRUISE. 

AS reaching Newport on Aug. 31, the fleet lay at anchor for a 

day. Phantom had a new jibboom fitted in place of the one lost 
on Monday, off Sekonnet. The schooner Gitana, Rear Com. W. F. 
Weld, joined the fleet in the afternoon. On Wednesday there was a 
strong breeze from the northwest, and the fleet was promptly under 
way, carrying single reefs all around. Beating out of the harbor, 
the yachts were off Beaver Tail at 11 A. M., and at 11;10 the starting 
signal was given from the flagship, the following yachts starting in 
the scrub racé to New London; Meta, Addie, Rebecca, Tioga, Clara, 
Huron, Thetis, Stranger, Phantom, Foam, Gitana, Fortuna, Mohican 
and Sylvie. 

The wind allowed them to Jay a course for Point Judith, and they 
were soon strung out, Phantom, Meta and Fortuna leading, followed 
4 Thetis, Addie, Huron, Clara and Gitana. Thetis, with jib and 
staysail in place of the single jib with a club which she carried in the 
spring, was leading the fleet at 12:30, with Huron, Clara, Fortuna 
and Stranger in order astern. The wind held strong and Thetis con- 
tinued in advance, leading Fortuna by 23min. at Fisher's Island, 
while Clara was third boat, 80min. astern of the leader. Phantom 
had again lost her jibboom, and Huron had parted her throat 
halliards, but both repaired damages and continued. 

At New London Thetis was timed at 3:52:50, Fortuna 4:19:30, Clara 
4:20:10, and Gitana 4:37:45. This would make Clara 27min. 20sec. be- 
hind Thetis, but it must be remembered that the latter is 64ft. on 
waterline with 19ft. beam and 8ft. 3in. draft, while Clara is only 53ft, 
waterline by 9ft. beam. The — performance was excellent all 
day, but the strong wind is what she wanted as was shown by her races 
in New York this spring. With the cnange in her head rig since then 
she is going much better. The full times of the fleet on the run from 


Newport to New London were: Start Finish. Elapsed, 
3 52 50 4 42 2 
4 19 30 5 09 00 
42010 5 09 40 
4 37 45 5% 15 
442 45 5 32 15 
4 42 50 5 32 20 
4 59 40 5 49 10 
5 07 5 56 58 
5 09 10 5 58 40 
5 17 30 6 07 00 
5 27 02 6 16 32 
5 43 20 6 32 50 
5 52 15 6 41 45 





In the evening a meeting was held, at which it was determined to 
run for Huntington, about 70 miles,on Thursday, The wind was 
light in the morning, and an early start was made, the yachts drift- 
ing for some time near Bartlett’s Reef lightship. After a time a 
light breeze came from southeast, shifting finally to southwest and 
blowing fresher. Stranger and Clara were now ahead, Thetis being 
sixth boat. Shortly after noon the wind came harder, and Stranger 
took in her topsail, while Thetis stowed her balloon jib and Fortuna 
lost the clew of her jibtopsail, having to take in the sail entirely, 

At1P.M. the order of the leaders was; Stranger, Fortuna, Clara 
and Thetis, but a little later the latter took third nee. and soon 
after she passed Stranger, now aste.n of Fortuna. Gitana was now 
coming up and made a bid for second place, leaving Thetisthird, At 
4 P. M. Fortuna was off Oldfield Point, with Gitana next. An hour 
later both reached the ancharage at Huntington Bay, the times of 





floish being: 
Pg aaing uaa thde cx 5 38 33 Stranger 6 42 40 
Gitana 5 52 25 Meta , -6 43 02 
Dreadnaught 6 01 22 Foam........ .6 55 00 
Phantom 61149 Tempest ..7 00 13 
Thetis ..6 11 56 ..7 03 06 
Sylvie 6 3) 10 Mohican........... eeveesace 7 08 13 
Clara continued on tu New York and was not timed. On Friday 


the fleet sailed down to New York, with a very light wind, and 
chored off Bay Ridge, a few of the boats going over to Staten 


[ 


crash that boded ill to one or both, a moment later the end of 


Mr. Tams announced that they had ruled Puritan out and that 
if made in 7hours. Mr. Roosevelt Schuyler asked whether time 


Puritan visited tne committee off Staten Island and expressed their 


OSHKOSH Y. C. REGATTA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual regatta of the Oshkosh Y. C. was sailed zaentes. At 
the start there was quite a fresh breeze blowing from the northwest, 
and the race was very exciting. There were six boats entered in the 
race, three iv the second class and three in the third class. The 
yachts in the second class were Carrie Morgan, Hattie and Pinafore, 
of Fond du Lac; third class, Mary, Sylvia. Fond du Lac The prizes, 
second class, champion —— and $15; second Pee $15; third 
prize, $10. In the third class, champion pennant and $10 first prize; 
second prize, $5. 

The Hattie took the pennant and first prize in second class, and the 
Mary took pennant and first prize in third class, The course was a 
triangular course of six miles twice around; the race was sailed ac- 
cording to the Seawanhaka Y. C. rules. The Syivia in actual sailing, 
beat the Mary 1m. and 18s., but had to allow the Mary 3m, and 24s. 

SECOND CLASS. 





Start. Finish. 

Hattie 2 16 20 4 27 80 
Pinafore 217 40 4 50 40 
Carrie Morgan 219 00 4 40 00 
Sylvia .2 24 38 3 50 50 
ary 2 24 40 3 52 00 
3 55 00 


iiancdcceddccccdcccautsaepdedeanetene atauce Capua 2 24 40 

Third class sailed once around. The Hattie is cutter rigged and the 
Carrie is what we,calla skimmer. ‘The Carrie at Fond du Lac, two 
weeks ago, beat the Hattie 30sec. in a heavy wind and sea. Another 
season I think that there will be more interest taken in yachting. 
There are several new steam yachts on the lake this season and there 
will be four more built this coming winter. 

OsHkosH, Wis., Sept. 5. Gro. M. Hassrovuck, Sec. Oshkosh Y. C. 





PURITAN.—Editor Forest and Stream: As a firm upholder of 
the centerboard yacht.I rise in reply to the manifestly unfair re- 
marks of ‘‘Loyalty’’ on Puritan as ‘the representative American 
sloop.’’ The gentleman so signing takes the ground that Puritan is 
a cutter in disguise because of her two jibs, ner stern and the fact 
that one-half the ballast she carries is beneath her hull, while at the 
same time he utterly ignores the fact that her ballast, in its entirety, 
weighs but half as much as Genesta’s. Yes, Puritan wisely carries 
two _ for the very good reason that one jib on so large a sloop 
would be unmanageable and difficult to trim to the correct angle. 
Well, old Gracie, our typical ‘skimming dish” of other days, sported 
with double head sail years before cutter Madge came and taught 
our over-languid yachtsmen a lesson in machine i then wisely 
retired and has remained in retirement ever since. Nobody called 
Gracie a cutter. Puritan carries some of her weight “low down.” 
ere this is true, and I fully agree with the editor (see late 
issue of FoREsST AND STREAM) that she would be a berter sea boat with 
all her ballast stowed inside. But this certainly does not make a 
cutter of her, for the writer distinctly remembers that some thirty 
years ago a few American sloops aud schooners tried this low weight 
experiment, then discarded the thing as aspze! killer. Concerning 
Puritan’s stern, I must candidly admit I am ashamed of it, for here, 
clearly, there has been an attempt to flatter Cousin John. Probably 
because her designer had a dim notion that Genesta would see more 
of that ugly fantail than any other part. To-day I enjoyed the treat 
of a good look at Vuritan on the drydock, and how or why any un- 
prejudiced person can call ber a cutter in shape is strange. Forest 
AND STREAM says she has a plumb stem. Aliow me to correct the 
wnistake. There is no approach to a plumb about it, but there is con- 
siderable rake, as well as very nearly tie curve which will be seen in 
all the stems of Herreshoff’s yachts. Cutters have great draft of 
water. Puritan is, for her size, a light draft sloop, unless we class 
among the deep ones such boats as old champion Julia, Arrow, Orion, 
Vixen, Sadie and Shadow, Ah yes, Shadow, the only sloop which 
fairly beat Madge. This reminds me to thank ‘Loyaity"’ for calling 
her a ‘‘full-blooded American sloop.’’ The gentlemen respoasible 
for Puritan are also old friends of Shadow, and as a natural result, 
Puritan may be considered Shadow’s big daughter. The family like- 
ness cannot be mistaken by one who sailed a Herreshoif sloop for 
twelve years, namely—THomas CLAPHAM (Roslyn, L. 1., Sept. 4). 


GENESTA IN THE DRYDOCK.—On last Thursday mornin 
Genesta towed up to the Erie Basin, and about 10 o’clock was floate 
into the smaller dock, which, by the way, is 510ft. long and 125ft, 
wide on top. Tke keel blocks had been prepared in advance to fit the 
rocker of her keel, and she was lined on them and shored with four 
shores from each side of the dock. Her crew were afloat, six ona 
raft and five on a scow. each party having a tub of oxalic acid and 
water mixed with sand. Starting at the bow, the raft on one side and 
the scow on the other, all hands scrubbed away with brooms at the 
copper, going aft asthe work proceeded. When the stern was reached 
the water was lowered in the dock about a foot, and the crews started 
back, scrubbing as they went. On each trip the water wus lowered, 
until by afternoon the dock was dry and the entire boy of the cutter 
was exposed to view. A large crowd lined tne side of the dock and 
descended as soon as it was ary to inspect the bottom. The copper 
was very dirty, as she has not been docked since April, and the plates 
below the lead keel was torn off in places. Several imperfect sheets 
on the sides were replaced by new. The most striking features of the 
hull are the raking sternpost and low bilges. The keel, which is weil 
rockered, is quite short, while the sternpost rises at an angle of 45 
degrees, the rudder being very deep but narrow. The biige is 
pt very low, but the bulk is so distributed as to make a very 
tair body both amidships and at the ends. On Friday morning the 
dock was filled and the yacht towed down to her anchorage, where 
she was measured by Mr. John W. Wilson, and at 2 P. M. on Sunday 
she sailed down to the Horseshoe, her owner having joined her on 
Saturday. 

QUICK RUNS OVER THE NEW YORK COURSE.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I find in your last week's issue that in referring to the 
P.ritan’s quick run over the N. Y, Y. C. course, 3.52.37, you state that 
“The elapsed time is with one exception the best made over the 
course, the Montauk in 1882 doing it in 3.52.17, or 20sec. faster than 
Puritan.” These and other — runs over this course bave been 
frequently referred to by local chroniclers, but I do not remember to 
have seen any notice of the run made by Livonia when racing with 
Columbia, Oct, 19, 1871; and in view of the possibility, and even prob- 
ability, considering the superior rig and excellence of the craft to 
compete next week, that all previous records may be eclipsed, it may 
be well to call attention to the run of Livonia. Her time was 3.53.5, 
or 48sec. more then Montauk's and 28sec. more than Puritan’s. If, 
however, I am not greatly mistaken, the Livonia sailed over a course 
about a nautical mile and an eighth longer tnan Montauk’s, and Liv- 
onia’s time is consequently several minutes faster than that of any 
other yacht. Livonia, as I am informed by a participator in the race 
of Oct. 19, 1871, started from opposite Stapleton and returned to 
finish at the same point. Montauk started further up the bay, near 
Buoy 18, but finished outside the Narrows, off Buoy 15, Anv one who 
will take the trouble to measure these distances will find the differ- 
ence as I have stated it. It is somewhat singular that in noting the 
quick runs made over this course that of Livonia should have re- 
ceived no notice.—J. H. (New York, Sept. 4). 


CPEN BOATS ON THE DELAWARE.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The fourth of a series of races, taking place every other Tuesday 
trom Cooper’s Point, Camden, came off 01 Aug, 25. From 18 entries 
the following boats got away at 2:45, all being of the 15ft. class: Cook, 
Metz, Allmond, Wilkins, Henshaw, Russell and Conrad. During the 
forenoon the heat was oppressive, wind light from southwest, shifting 
just before the start to northeast, which increased to almost a gale, 
with hail squalls. It was a hard fight, dead to windward through a 
nasty chop sea The Allmond and Wilkins, steadied by iron low down, 
made tolerable good weather,,however, until reaching the upper end 
of Petty's Island, the turning point at Willow Grove, here the water 
was picked up end sent in flying spray far over the pavillion, It was 
just here the desperate fight ended in fact, between the two boats, 
the Wilkins succeeding in weathering the point, the Allmond passing 
around a few minutes after. They fairly flew before the wind and 
strong ebb tide, arriving at the home stakeboat, Wilkins 3:54:30, All- 
mond 4;01;43, the only boats that succeeded in going over the course. 
The Wilkins (new) has won every race she has been engaged in (four) 
and will sail anv boat of her length for $100. Live ballast and sand 
has received another black eye. It was an ugly day for open boats of 
any size to be under sail. Even the 28ft. boats refused to start. Tne 
Conrad swamped and went out of the race after making one hank to 
windward.—R. G. W. 


TORONTO Y. C.—The race from Toronto to Niagara on Aug. 29 was 
very successful, as there was a good sailing breeze. At 11 A. M. the 
fleet of seven yachts—Cygnet, Oriole, Aileen, Condor, Alarm, Winona 
and Verve—started over the line, al] but Cygnet being handicapped. 
The course was to windward for the entire distance, and the cutters 
worked steadily away from the sloops. Oriole (schooner) finished at 
3:15, her time being 4.09 80. Aileen was second, 4.33, and Verve third, 
4.59. Verve takes second prize on time. A hop was given at the 
Queen's Royal Hotel in the evening, at which all the yachtsmen were 
present. On the same day a race was by the open boats Mis- 
chief and Meteor. with shifting ballast, anchor start. At 2:30 the gun 
sent them away under ae for Queen’s Wharf, where they 
were timed; Meteor 2:40:30, Mischief 2:40:38. On the wind out to 
the spar ro J Meteor gained, and both were timed: Metor 2:55;30, 
Mischief 2:56:15. Meteor was so strained that she leaked very badly, 
but still she gained, finiching at 3:59:30, with Mischief 4.30 later, 
Meteor will have to be strengthered and repaired, 
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LARCHMONT Y. C. PENNANT REGATTA.—The fall regatta of 
the Larchmont Y. C. was sailed on Saturday last in a light breeze 
from the northeast, 11 yachts starting over the club course. The 
breeze died out entirely later on and it rained for a time, the race 
being a mere drift. The times of the yachts that finished were: 

JIB AND MAINSAIL BOATS. . 
Corrected. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
ED coco hadensxbant 11 43 00 5 05 40 5 22 40 5 22 40 
CATBOATS. 
SEM an ctuils uhwwuremwiea 11 42 21 5 00 40 5 18 19 5 16 32 
SE 666s oinoteuana ee 11 43 00 5 04 47 5 21 47 5 17 41 
SPREE ss aweides's~s. saws 11 43 00 5 04 00 5 21 00 5 19 30 
| eee fe ee 11 41 48 5 04 20 5 22 32 5 22 32 
WN aca wei ec. ce tes Gkes 11 43 00 5 26 08 5 43 08 5 38 03 


_Fairy wins the pennant in her class. Gannet won in hers, beating 
Nora, but was not timed. 


IS IT REALLY “QUITE ENGLISH YOU KNOW?’’—The daily 
papers that are making such a cry over the ‘‘exclusiveness’’ of 
Genesta in declining all scrub races and docking in Brooklyn instead 
of New York, might easily have found another target for their re- 
marks nearer home. Thecommittee to whom was intrusted the con- 
struction of Priscilla started with the assumption that what they were 
doing was nobody’s business but their own. and have acted on it 
ever since, withholding as far as possible all information concerning 
the yacht, and declining to let reporters aboard when under sail, 
while the boat was kept out of the way as far as possible until actually 
started on the eruise. All this may not be “English exclusiveness,”’ 
but merely asham American makebelieve; but whatever it is, it was 
entirely out of place, and not in accordance with American ideas, 
and in view of it the less said about Genesta the better. 


MISSING MARK BUOYS.—Providence, R. I., Sept. 1.—The courses 
for a sailing regatta are laid out from the latest Government chart, 
with directions to turn a given striped buoy. During the race it is 
discovered that the striped buoy has been replaced by a black one. 
A certain boat loses the race in consequence of losing time looking 
for the striped buoy. What is the duty of the judges in this case? 
[The judges should order the race to be resailed if in their judgment 
the an yacht was actually hindered by the change in buoys. 
If all round the same mark promptly, even though it -is not the one 
specified, the race should stand.] 

WAS HE CORRECT?—Two gentlemen were walking down Nassau 
street one day last week, when one stopped the other in front of a 
store window in which some photos were displayed. ‘There,’ said 
he, “Ill show you what an English cutter is, see that straight stem. 
and that long thin overhanging stern? See the tall topmast and the 
forestay with a jib on it and the other jib set without any stay, and 
the round bowsprit, that’s a cutter.”” The name at the bottom of the 
picture was ‘‘Puritan.”’ 

CORINTHIAN Y. C.—Marbiehead, Sept. 2.—Sail off for champion- 
ship pennant of second class centerboards: 


Length. Actual. Corrected. 
SORE AAS RIND. gcse cceeisteceed 20.01 1 14 53 1 O8 49 
Delphine, F. J. Bradlee................ 20.10 1 17 08 1 11 34 


Dash holds the pennant for the season. 





Canoeing. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





Canogists are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. ean 

FIXTURES. 

Sept. 19—N. Y. C. C. Regatta, cff New Brighton. 

Sept. 26—Jersey City Y. C., Canoe Race. 

Sept. 26—K. C. C. Open Regatta, 155th street, North River. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
ECRETARY—Dr. C. A. Neidé. Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 
membership must torward their names, with $2 for initiation fee 
and first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present names to the 
the executive committee. Money sheuld be sent by registered letter 
or money order. 





BROOKLYN C. C. REGATTA. 


HE closing regatta of the Brooklyn Canoe and Sailing Club was 
set for Saturday the 5th imst., at which time Sailing Class b, 
Paddling Class III., Tandem and Upset races were to be held. The 
rain storm which raged at the time spoiled the day’s sport, and the 
dling races were postponed. The sailing race for Class B, the 
rst competition on the programme, was started in a drizzle, but the 
committee hoped from the clouds’ quick motion that the weather 
would clear up before the race was over. It did not, but shortly after 
the signal to start was given, the rain poured down, and he was in- 
deed unlucky who had forgotten his oilskins. 

At 4 o’clock P. M.. the sailing race was called with the following en- 
tries: Freak. C. V. R. Schuyler; Minx. M. V. Brokaw; Jennie D., A. 
Rk. Dunnell; Slipalong. Charles Gould; Tip Top, R. J. Wilkin. 

All got away well together, the Jennie D. and Tip Top a little be- 
hind the others, and all went off on the port tack tothe turning mark, 
asloop anchored about a mile distant. The Freak and Minx held 
close together and turned about on the starboard tack almost at one 
time, the former in advance, and these two passed the sloop and ran 
under full sail for the home stake. The S a lost considerably 
by making three short tacks, but went around third, followed by Tip 
Top and Jennie D._ The Freak won, with Minx second and the Slipa- 
lon,z, Tip Top and Jennie D. came in in the order named. 

No other races were called, and the members and friends then ad- 
journed to the Shattuck House on the hill back of the club house and 

took of a light repast. The bad weather spoiled what had prom- 

feed to be a very enjoyable day; but in the Tk at the boat house 

jous poo, pipes, tobacco and ginger ale, the “Alligators” passed a 
tC) our. 

The regular monthly meeting of the club will be held on Tuesday, 
the 8th inst., when four new members will be elected, making a total 
membership of 238. 


THE TIPPY CANOE CLUB OF CHICAGO.—This club, organized 
two years ago, now numbers yee members. We are indebted to 
the purser, Mr. A W. Kitchin, for the following list: Captain, D. H. 
Crane; Mate, W. M. Dunham; Purser, A. W. Kitchin; officers and ex- 
ecutive committee. R. P. McCune, P. F. Munger, G. M. Munger, F. 
H. Waters, W. H. Rockwood, H. 8. Wells, L J. Marks, H. A. Foss, C. 
F. Matteson, J. B. Keogh, B. W. Wood, E. 8S. — R. M. Morris, C. 
H. Sargent, H. M. Johnson. Boat house on the lake shore, foot of 
Thirty-ninth street. Regular monthly meetings the last Thursday in 
the month. Regular annual meeting the first Thursday in January, 
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SMALL CRUISING YACHT, DESIGNED BY “DEJA.” 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR A CANOE. 


oe accompanying drawing and description refer to the cruising 
4 boat mentioned by our correspondent ‘Deja,’ in the FOREST AND 
STREAM of July 9,as superior to the canoe. The following is the 
designer’s description of his craft: 

There is a fortune in store for the man who will revive the art of 
constructing boats and canoes out of gutta percha. It is the best, 
lightest, and most durable substance ever usel. Next to it is white 
cedar, and when properly worked in the hands of a skillful builder 
it will be found an admirable substitute. 

Judging by the light ot my own experience, I would advise the 
amateur not to attempt the construction of his own ship, no matter 
how large or how small she may be. It isa trade, and requires not 
only a great many expensive tools. but infinite skill to produce any- 
thing 1ike a satisfactory niece of work. Most of the builders through 
the country are as well able to outdo the uninitiated in this art as 
Burt is capable of surpassing the provincial cobbler in his. 

The ribs should be of steel, punched every half inch. Streaks of 
white cedar, lin. wide and in. thick, running full length. Decks of 
yellow pine, same dimensions, and finished in oil and varnish. Cop- 
per fastened throughout, and if provided with tarpauling to spread 
over the boom at night, the cruiser can always havea dry, clean and 
well-ventilated place to sleep, anitem of priceless value on a long 
voyage through sparsely settled regions. She has depth and beam 
enough to afford ample stowage capacity for clothing and stores. 
Her principal dimensions are: 


Beam, extreme 
Depth, extreme 
Jamber of deck 





PURE ice wccubuscsseeserese Sate 

Ballast (on keel) 

Length on L. W. L. (including rudder) ............. 114ft. 
PERAPOMNG WEEN OD Ta. W. Tasiccs s. siovcvececscnseesease 3ft. 
PR SUNN 55 6.0 ies eisccnadcus abhusecuccceenes<eece 18in. 


The keel should be of chestnut, 2in. thick on top, chamfered awa; 
on the bottom unti! just wide enough to receive a quarter-inch half- 
round steel shoe, put on with screws, except where it hits the lead, 
through which three copper bolts should extend to top of keel. 

Her spars may be of spruce or yellow pine. I prefer the latter 
because of their superior lightness. 


ONOG MOE BO BEIOM 210305 .0caiase is sisse'eeicw mies seo meau sive 934 ft. 
ROMERO NOE 6. cn cuiowcensmoradteunseee ince --. din. 





The illustration of the truck shown at the masthead exhibits an 
invention of my own. The strapping can be made of wire by any 
good smith. and the truck can be turned out of black walnut. The 
under surface should be chipped out to receive the top of the block, 
so that. when the burrs are turned down on top, the whole is as solid 
as the top of the stick itself. To set it = aed erly use a small gimlet, 
with which bore into the mastbead f the length of the thread, 
then dip the latter in oil or paint, and turn down carefully until the 
shoulder rests firmly on the summit of the mast. When in place the 
block ought to stand as shown in order that the halliards may lead 
clear fore and aft. This arrangement can be made any size, and 
canoeists are invited to try the experiment. I have used them for 
years and never had one break or get out of order. But to increase 
their durability they should be kept well painted, of suitable colors, 
black being most gree enigenne However, red or gilt are admissible. - 

The rig herewith is for cruising in open water. For racing, espec- 
ially with two on board, a much larger area of sail can be used with 
out danger. In this article, however, I have addressed myself mainly 
to the canoeists just graduating from the paddies, who must learn 


rr en ‘enn tne ee, 


by degrees. When. therefore, they wish to exhibit the full power of 
the trim little craft, they may spar and canvas her in accordance 
with the following rules, especially if they adopt the cutter rig, which 
I bave found the best either for racing or cruising: 

For every square foot of immersed midship section,spread thirty- 
six square yards of plain sail. Topsails, jibs and kites to suit the 
fancy and the weather. 

For mainmast, twice the beam added to the extreme depth, and 
topmast three-fifths of main. The Haggerty hoist is a capital inven- 
tion, and can be used to advantage in all sailing canoes. 

No hatch forward of the mast. Then it will not fall off and be 
lost, or suffer itself to be carried away by some boy. Anything 
stowed forward can be reached with the sculling oar or a boat hook, 
both of which should always be provided. 

The best steering gear is the tiller, pure and simple. I learned to 
ship it under the deck after an adventure in swift water which came 
near costing me a Jong swim for my life. Passing through a narrow 
channel toward night, and sweeping round the elbow of an island on 
a current like a mill race, my tiller caught on a dry limb sticking out 
from a half overthrown tree, arresting the boat’s career so suddenly 
that hatches and two handsome lines, with hooks, bait, sinkers, and 
a good coat went overboard. The boat eareened and filled, throwing 
me out in water twenty feet deep, cold as ice, and roily from recent 
heavy rains. Relieved of my weight and everything else movable 
the boat broke clear, and catching the painter in my teeth I tried to 
swim and tow her. Humoring the current, I aimed to reach the shore 
at another bend a quarter of a mile below. The narrow channel was 
accounted for by the island. which had been neglected until its giant 
maples had grown to unusual size, and their heavy foliage, swaying 
in the June wind, shut out what little light remained. Darker and 
deeper grew the stream. Narrower and swifter the current became, 
and = as I would the boat resisted all efforts to get much nearer 
theshore. There were two reasons for this. She was submerged to 
her gunwales and the water was falling, consequently it was higher 
along each shore than in midstream, so that I had to swim up hill a 
long distance. I was in danger of passing the point, in which event 
I would be swept into the main channel, the middle of it, too; and 
chilled through as I was, hampered and weighed down with clothing 
suitable for cool weather, I felt my strength going. There was only 
one thing to do in order to save my boat. I took aturn of the painter 
round my waist, which brought me near enough to the boat to get 
what buoyancy was left where it would sustain part of my weight, 
and then struck out directly for the shore. Making an extra effort 
just before coming opposite the point I succeeded in touching bot- 
tom, and hauled the boat aground. A watertight locker kept my 
matches dry, and after wringing my duds I got a fire of twigs, made 
a shake-down of wild willows, and dreamed of fishing ashe the 
ice. qi EJA, 


BROCKVILLE C. C. REGATTA. 


ss Brockville C. C. will hold their second annual regatta on Sept. 
10, 11 and 12, at Brockville. Ont. The programme is as follows: 

Thursday, Sept. 10.—No. 1, Sailing Race for Skiffs—10 A. M. Dis- 
tance 5 miles. First prize, gold medal (value $15); second and third 
prizes, silk flags. Entrance, 50c. 

No. 2, Sailing Race for Canoes—10:10 A. M. Class A. Distance, 5 
miles. Entrance, 25c. First and second i silk flags. 

No. 3, Sailing Race for Skiffs—2 P. M. Reaching. Distance, 2 
miles.’ First prize, silver cup (value $15); second and third prizes, 
silk flags. Entrance, 50c. 

No. 4, Sailing Race for Canoes—2 P.M. Class A and B. Reaching. 
Distance, 2 miles. Entranee, 25c. First, second and third prizes, si 


flags. 

No. 5, Paddling, Single—3 P. M. Club. Distance, 1 mile with turn. 
Open to Class 3 and 4. First prize, silver medal (value $7); second 
prize, silk flag. Entrance, 25c. 

No. 6, Three-Paddle Race—3:35 P.M. Distance, 1 mile with turn. 
Open to canoes of 28in. beam or over. First and second prizes, silk 
flags. Entrance, 25c. 

No. 7, Upset Race—4:15 P. M. Distance, 150 yards. Canoes to be 
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turned completely over at signal from judges. First prize, silver 
medal (value $7); second prize, silk flag. dntrance. 250. 
Friday, Sept. 11.—No. 8, Sailing Race, Canoes—2 P.M. Class B. 
Distance a ~~ prize, silver cup (value $5); second prize, 
; ntrance . 
one Paddliag, Tandem—3:30 P. M. Distance 1 mile and turn. 
m to all canoes of 2sin. beam and over. First prize, pair paddles; 
second prize, silk flag. Entrance 25c. 

No. 10, Portage Race—4:15 P. M. One mile with turn, two portages; 
two men in each canoe, First prize, camp kettle; second prize, silk 
flag. Entrance 25c. s 

No. 11, Hurry Scurry Race-5 P.M. Five yards run, 50ft. swim, 
100yds. paddle, First and second prizes, silk flags. Entrance 25c. 

Saturday, Sept. 12.—No. 12, Paddling Single Race—5 P.M. “Best 
and best”’ boats. Open to all members of the A. ©. A. or members of 
avy recognized amateur canoe club. Distance 1 mile with turn. 
First prize, silver cup (value $15); second prize, silk flag. En- 
trance 25c. 





BUFFALO C. C. 

HE last race of this club was sailed Sept. 5. from the canoe house 
to Townsend’s. on the west side of Grand Island, just below the 
Falconwood Club House. The wind was dead ahead as usual, and 
blowing rather brisk at times, dying out entirely before the last 
eanoe finished. No topsails or jibs were carried on this day, as Ser 
would have been of no advantyge in working to windward. f 
earried his cruising lugs, for he had none larger, and as formerly 
was left far in the rear. Helene was unfortunately absent, which 
caused many expressions of regret, for she was the favorite with 
many for second prize. Otter and Nellie —_ very close together all 
through the race, except on the last port tack, when Nellie made the 
dock without altering her course, while Otter was obliged to come 

about to clear an obstruction. 

Tne order of the canoes as they finished was as follows: Nellie, F. 
E. Wood; Otter, William Lansing; Elf, E. L. French. The first prize 
of the series was won by Mr. Lansing with a score of eleven. The 
second by Mr. Wood with nine points to his credit. The third by Mr. 
Campbell, who secured five points, although entered in only two 
races. The paddling race did not occur, as the regatta committee 
have not seen or heard from the paddle wnich was offered as a 
prize some time ago. 


THE REGATTA COMMITTEE FOR 1886.—Com. Rathbun has 
named for the Regatta “ommitte Messrs. J. B. McMurrich, Oswego 
oe Gz ea Fairclough, Kingston C. C.; and Reade W. Bailey, Pitts- 
buryC. C. 


ee 


— 


LAKE ST. LOUIS C. C. ANNUAL REGATTA. 


HE first. regatta of this young and flourishing club was held on 
Aug. 29 at Lachine, Cabada, in the presence of a large number 
of spectators. The events were as follows: 

1. Sailing race, course oue mile and a half with turn. B. W. Rich- 
ards, Commodore Brockville Club, W.Barry, W. Girdwood, St. Anne’s. 
Richards led, and finished before the others had gained the turning 
buoy, W. Barry second. Prize, silver cup. Time, 26:15. 

2. Portage race, paddle quarter mile, carry canoe twenty-five yards 
over stony point and back. C.S. Shaw and F., W. Stewart. 
Shaw led and finished twenty yards ahead of Stewart. Time, 6:55. 
First prize, gold tiger eye scarf pin; second, silver scarf pin. 

3. Boys under 13, half mile with :urn. Campbell Stewart, Adolph 
Amos, Davidson brothers, Brock brothers. on by the Davidson 
ptr pnt Stewart and Amo: second. Prizes: First, scarf pins; second, 
cuff studs. 

4. Tandem race, one mile, ‘Challenge bn 2 four entries, C. 8. 
Shaw and A. W. Shearwood, Lachine; M. F. Johnston and J. Chrysler, 
Brockville; G. Auldjo and C, E. HowarJ, Lachine; Girdwood brothers 
St. Arme’s. Shaw and Shearwood paddled in their new racer, which 
they received a few days ago. Johnston and Chrysler used double 
paddles in avery fast canoe, while Auldjo and Howard found it 
impossible to use their new racer. not being able to sit her, it only 
having arrived on Saturday morning, and had to use their English 
canoe. The Girdwood brothers also used their Euglish canoe. The 
four canoes got into line. The latter had the advantage if anything. 
For a quarter of a mile neither crew gained any advantage on the 
others, but shortly after this point, Shaw and Shearwood gradually 
drew away, and at the turning buoy led by about two lengths, and 
came home winners by about four lengths. The cheers and shouts 
were deafening as Shaw and Shearwood came in, and at the presen- 
tation of prizes in the evening, three hearty cheers were given for 
the winners of the ‘Challenge Cup.” 

5. Upset race, single, 300yds., upset twice. Four entries. W. 
Robertson gaiued his canoe first, with Stewart and Dowker together. 
Dowker came in first, with T, Stewart second. Prizes: First, dram 
flash; second, pocketbook. 

6. Single paddling race, half mile, C. S. Shaw, A. W. Shearwood, 
G. Auldjo. Shaw led from the start and finished about three lengths 
ahead of Auldjo. with Shearwood a good third. Prizes: First, gold 
sleeve links; second, silver sleeve links. 

7. Boys’ race, single, under 18 years, half mile, three entries, G. 
Barry, W. Harrison, F. W. Stewart. From the start to the turning 
buoy Barry and Stewart kept on about equal terms. Stewart, who 
had the new racer, and had never sat in her before, was making 
strong efforts to overtake Barry, when he suddenly upset. But for 





this he would have taken second place. Barry first, Harrison second: 
First. scarf pin; second, canoe cushion. 

8. Tandem race, one mile. From the start J. Robertson and G: 
Barry led, and finished two lengths ahead of T. Stewart and C. Gwilt, 
— and Henderson third. Prizes: First, revolvers; second, 

les. 
ary Hurry-scurry race, single, swim 25 yards, paddle 300 yards, five 
entries. C.S. Shaw won, T. Stewart second, A. J. Henderson third. 
Prizes: First, silver medal; second, razors. 

10. Lady and gentleman's race, half mile, three entries. C. S. 
Shaw and Miss ford. A. W. Shearwood and Miss Harrison, W. 
Girdwood and Miss Gregory. Won by C.S. Shaw and Miss Radford 
by about a length, W. Girdwood and Miss Gregory second. Prizes: 
First, lady, silver dog collar, gent, scarf ring; second, lady, broocb, 
gent, collar button. 

11. Greasy pole walk. After several tries, the flag at the end of the 
pole was captured by F. W. Stewart. 

The judges were Messrs. A. Boyer, M. P. P.; ous. Howard, Jas. 
Stewart and H. D. Whitney. Starter, J. G. Monck; Referee, Duncan 
Robertson. Jr. 

In the evening a reception was held at the boat house, and the 
prizes were distributed. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


ee No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











G. E. R., Flemington, N. J.—Write to J. Adamson, Whippany, N. J. 

¥F. L. 8.—The Connecticut law forbids the killing of high holders 
and meadow larks except on shooter’s own property. 

G. 8. S., Middletown, N. Y.—Where can I get bethabara wood? 
Ans. Write to our advertising dealers in fishing tackle. Some of 
them import it. 

Skeptic, Groveton, Tex.—1. Have lived in Southwest Texas, where 
quails are very abundant. They have no dews there, nor were 
tnere any streams or waterholes nearer than several miles. Do these 
birds live without water, or do they go this distance for it? 2. Do 
foxes ever climb trees? A man from Virginia tells us that some 
time since, in his State, the hounds were after a fox. The fox ran by 
him and climbed 30 feet upa perpendicular pine. He shot at the 
fox and knocked him out, and the animal then climbed about the 
same distance up another tree. Is the fellow lying or not? Ans. 1. 
The birds do not live without water. 2 We have recorded numerous 
nstances of foxes climbing trees; it is not an uncommon occurrence. 








HUMPHREYS’ 
Pe Manual of all Diseases, 
By F. HUMPHREYS, M. D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 


CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free.: 


Ee 5 


OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 





iT 

Worms, Worm Fever, Worm econ ot 

3 Crying Colic or ‘Teething of 025 

4 Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 

5] Dysenter Griping, Bivous Colic.ese « 

6 Cholera Orbus, Vomiting ......0.008 25 

eens eo tnootinche, Faccachersc.c: c2s 
Si Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. :25 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach..-...+++. 
Su pressed or Painfal Periods. 
Rites, too Profuse Periods........+++ 
roup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... 
Salt Rheum, aes Eruptions... 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... 
Fever and Ague, Chills, 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding.......++..+++2+ 
Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. 
Whooping Congh, Violent Coughs... 
41General Debility,Physical Weakness 
Kidney Disease......s.secccccscsersees 
SOI rene iets Wetting Boa": *"S 
rinar eakness, ‘Bed.... 
2 Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1.00 


SPECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent tpaid on receipt of 
price.—H UMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO. , 109 Fulton St. N.¥. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 
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Registered 4-43, 


SPRING STEEL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 


SPRING STEEL— 
Dublin Limerick. 
Forged do. 
Needle Eyed do. Double 
Knobbed_ do. Hooks 
Peculiar Eyed do. 
O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles, 
Carlisle KirbyorRound Cork Shape do. 
American Trout. Kinsey do. 
Chestertown. Sproat do. 


Roach Hooks. Aberdeen. 
Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 
Black Fish Hooks. « 


ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, etc., ete. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 
Wholesale Only. Established 1803, 
















108 Madison Street, 






dry. Will always smoke free and moist. Will not crumble in the 
turers for a sample, 
Enclose Three Red Stamps. 





Established 20 Years. 
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COMPENSATING REEL, 


Patent January 17, 1882. 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 





NICKELED. 
Gra ieascensugeei 0204 0206 0207 
Capacity.......... 40 60 80 Yards. 


DOUBLE MULTIPLYING “IMBRIE BLACK BASS.” 


GERMAN SILVER AND HARD RUBBER, with ADJ. CLICK. 


OO tiaic concertace 4 3 2 1 
Capac.ty.....--.+ 60 100 150 200 Yards. 


Those anglers who prefer a reel which multiplies only twice are 
unanimous in their vei dict that the *‘Imbrie” is the most perfect ever 
made, while those who prefer a reel which multiplies more rapidly 
agree that this is a revelation of how perfect a reel can be. All these 
reels run on our patent compensating steel points and will last a 
life time. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 





{8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 


SAS. FE. 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Eine F'ishinse 





MARS TERS, 


DEALER N 


Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 


SHUBB'S 











“Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 


SPORTSMEN'S WEAR. 


Corduroy, Canvas Horsehide, Dogskin, Sheep- 
skin, Mackintosh and Flannel Clothing 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Gun Cases, Cartridge Belts and Equip- 
ments of all kinds. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO., 





oughl 


work and fit guaranteed. 





HUNTING ! 


This boot will give better satisfaction for all-round work 
than any covering yet invented for the feet. Double uppers, 
water-tight tongue at instep, snug adjustment at top, giving * 
symmetrical application to conformation of foot, anxle.an 
calf, and contributing thorough comfort, 
warmth. Wili not chafe the heel or ankle. 
rubber cemented before being stitched; the tongue is thor- 
waterproofed; bottoms put on with welt and hand 
sewed; no screw-nails used as in the cheap imitations. Thorougr 


Manufacturers of Leather and Canvas Sportsmen’s Goods 
and all kinds of Shooting Clothing. 


cnicazo, m.| YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, 


EasTERN AGENTS: A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 241 Broadway, N. Y. 


PREJUDICE IS A THIEF, 
And will rob you of many good things. 


Our cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. They have lately been improved, are not hard nor 


ket nor ‘catch you in the throat.” 
If you are not opposed to a change and cannot obtain them of your dealer, send to the manufac- 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THOMSON & SONS, 
301 Broadway (P. O. Box 1016), NEW YORK. 


Beware of Imitations 


As there is no genuine Thomson & Sons’ boots made except by 
us, and having T. & S.’s trade mark stamped on bottom of sole. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles. first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft , $1.25; 180ft., $1.50: 240ft., $1.75; 3°Oft., $2.60: 450ft., $2.25 
600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. extra; nickel plated. 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, zOyds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 7 cts.: 60yds., $1.00 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on Gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat. Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey 
and tapered or eyed. | Aberdeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 3) cts. per doz. Put up one-half dozen in a package 
Dublin Fly ' Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd , dcts.; 2yds. J0cts.; 8yds.,15cts. Double Twisted Leaders. 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10c. Trout 
Flies, 60 cts. perdoz. Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bars Fly Rods, 10ft. long, 


Hollow Point, Limerick $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price iu 


money or stamp. SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. THE MANUFACTURE OF SNELLED HOUKS AND LEADERS A SPECIALTY, 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


a 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 





This cut represents our ‘*‘Hepshall”’ Split Bamboo Bass Rod, 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches;. weight 8 0z. This rod has extra tip, 
lizht wood hand- grasp ee with cane. Metal reel seat, or 
reel bands, as preferred. exagonal cap ferrules, with welt. no 
dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, nichel plated 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready for use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. This rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Henshall, and is 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.” Above rod 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 
for catalogue of Trout and Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur ana Rod 
Makers’ Supplies, to . 


T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 
ee Mention this paper. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
op the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment, The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50, 


WOODCRAFT. 


BY ‘NESSMUK,.” 


A COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
d concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 

umption. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 

ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in ‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you ate going to the woods, read ‘‘Woodcraft” 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 
Price $1.00. 





BY 8. T. HAMMOND. 


| [ E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educatéd, you thought he was 
bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a “7 of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who “‘gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Wheére the bay birds live 
and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 
they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 
Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 
IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 
with a description of each’species. V. Localities—Where to 
goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 
them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 


ANGLING TALKS. 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


S a political writer of -conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Associaiion. To read the 
cruise of the *‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. 











Any of the above books can be obtained in London of Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


PIEPER 


Nos. 536, SSs, SSYVYS and DIANA. 


There is Nothing Else in the World Like Them for the Money. 


Mr. W. K. Haynie, Chappell Hill, Texas, writes under the date of Aug. 21, 1885: 

“T have given the Pieper Diana gun you sent me a thorough trial, and I endorse it in the strongest language. Iam satisfied I have the best gun I ever shot, and I have used many of 
leading fine makes both English and American. I have broken glass balls at 87 yards, and killed ducks with No. 6 shot at 75 to 80 yards. It shoots buckshot equally well; I brought 
down two deer, one with the right and other with the left barrel. There is no possible shot the gun won’t make. The finish is equal to the shooting. { am recommending the Pieper to 


For Sale by all F*irst-OClass Dealers in Arms. 
IF YOUR DEALER HAS N)INE, DON’T BUY TILL YOU INSPECT THE PIEPER. SEND FOR PIEPER CATALOGUE TO 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, Sole Agents. 


Wholesale Dealers in Guns and Gun Goods. 
84 & 86 CHAMBERS ST.. NEW YORK. 


The NEW MARLIN .32 and .38 Rifles, 7%lbs., kill twice as far as any other of same calibers. 
captured the ITllinois Diamond Badge again this year. 


Ballard. 








all my friends.” 


The DALY HAMMERLESS 


TROUT 


AND 


BLACK BASS 
Fishing Tackle 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD'S, 


304 Washington Street, 





“WNWION EFI. °° 


The 






This gun has met with an’unprecedented success since its introduction, far exceeding 
all expectations. For several months the manufacturers could not supply one-quarter the 
demand It meets the call for a target rifle, made with the same care as the finest finish, 
at a medium price, and has demonstrated that a .32-caliber with ee of 
powder and lead, is sufficient for 200 or 300-yard work. Two-thirds of all target 
»ifles in use in this country are Ballards, showing that they are 
recognized as the leader. 

- No. 8.—Half Octagon Barrel, Pistol Grip Stock, Cheek Piece, Nickeled, Off-Hand Butt Plate, Double Set Triggers, Graduated Peep and 
Prices - Es REREAD, OS MED EROMOS, 5... ux velsoonsaccausccnGoessaaseapacns oot cn cceeconees $37 


2 85,10 Sieennn oath URN AION oo aso 5 v0 e's one snsiasn da veseoasoasmsasecmanesacaeunnecnn eccueeies aon 
Can be furnished with Vernier’s Mid-Range and Wind Gauge Front Sights for $6.50 ext 





EVER‘ ASTING SHELLS, 38-55, 7cts. Each. 


EVERLASTING SHEILS, 32-40, 6cts. Each. 
Grooved Bullets, .32-caliber, - DIRE on case keen censor sere per 1000, % . Grooved Bullets, .38-caliber, = grains caaa'seen egies) oo-os eemawl per 1000, oy 
Ps - Ps 1 tt peeeeceeesceeeee seccees a a ne ai re § a ochauuahudearoncateeeee ee 
Patched “ e GS EO aceeivennscncwanecretss “ 9.75 Patched =‘ . m5 Bee ee es Meee “ 41,00 BOSTON, MASS. 
ry . “ A s “ 11.50 (SE RRR SEES SR SR A RT RN SE PTE RAEN NENINE RENEE is HSS So mae 
x : : ie ; 32. . \ ; al eee a mew ta AKES OF MUSKOKA FOR HEALTH AND 
Cartridges loaded with 165 grain grooved bullets, .32-cal....... eee Se with 255-grain grooved bullets, .88-cal.......per 1000, $33.00 recreation. Quiet private board on the lake 
‘ee shore at low rates. Write for terms to T. M. ROBIN 


The New Marlin Rifles, .32 and .38-calibers, are meeting with at favor. Twice the range of any other Magazine Rifles of same calibers. 
: ‘ MARILIN FIRE ARMS CoO., New Haven, Conn. SON. Box 186, Gravenhurst, Ontario Can. 


JUMBOCLENE CANOE HANDLING. 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
By Cc. B. VAUX (“DOT’’). 


A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very- 








burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 


An efficacious remedy (when used as a Liniment) for Burns, Cuts, 
Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is beneficial to the skin, is 
colorless and cleanly, and washer off on application of soap and 


water. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, 
> 12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Washington st., Boston. 
Agents:} JOS. C. GRUBB & CO.. 712 Market st., Philadelphia. 
* (HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., 
Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 






beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and _plainest way possible.. 
Everything is made Tas for beginners; and besides this A B C teaching there are so. 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The: 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes andi 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous ptactical drawings, and the beauty of the: 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘Canoe: 
Building.” Price, Pena. $1.00, 
NEW YORK: Forest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row, 

LONDON: | Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 

" * ( Norriz & WILSON, 156 Minories, E. C, 
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= Let ~~ x a. “= ee! Pee a 
F. A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


ALL "Ss DUCK CA —Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned. easiest-blowing, 
sma. LEM only Metal Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

ALLEW’S BOW-FACING O4ARS—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped 
instantly in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 
invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. 

ALLEN’S SHELL SWAGE-— Wil! reduce brass shells to their original size in one-half minute, 
wis them - io and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 

or $1; by mail $1.30. 
. ALLEN'S DECOY DUCK FRAME —Is asimpie device for holding the dead duck in a 
natural position in the water. Price $4 per doz. SEND FUR CATALOGUE FREE. 


THEE ITHACA Gon? 


wae eae DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


$35. 









BAKRER’s 


Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. - All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts. Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


EGROVE 
& McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Shooting and Fishing Suits, 


Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 


ASSORTED COLORS. 
Uneqgualed in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


THIS 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
and Samples to pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
Upthegraye MeLellan dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successful 
4 day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 

Valparaiso, Indiana. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


The Bat? "The Bat? 


THROWN FROM A CLAY-PIGEON TRAP. 


FLIGHT, BREAKING QUALITIES, SCIENTIFIC FORM and COST f 
not equalled in any other target. IN 
PRICE, PER THOUSAND, 810.00, 


“TARGET BALLS AT REDUCED PRICES. <¢ ius 


We still manufacture our renowned target ball and the “ACME”? BALL 
TRAP. The best goods ever introduced. 
, Prices:—Traps, $5.00; Balls, $6.00 per thousand. Trap and bbl. Balls, $5.00. 
mer «=. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
























) PRICES. 
4) Full and Half Clamp, Polished 
and Nickeled............. $6 00 





® Full and Half Clamp, Blued.. 5 00 
Strap. or Rink Skates. with 






AND MOST 


Perfect Working 
YET PRODUCED. 


NEW YORK OFFIOE Hopkins’ Watch Tool Co., 


—WwITH— s WALTHAM, MASS. 


ALFORD & BERKELE COMPANY, 77 Chambers Street. 
RDA A SIT TRATES ARO ATURE ER NR A SE ER AE LAA SNORE PERS EES NOTES 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 

W YORK: Forest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: | Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, 
* | Norrr & Wixson, 156 Minories, E. C. 






Rinks and wholesale dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 









The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by matt, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris...........++++ 
Angler’s Note Book....... 
Dies. sanacteteanes 

Angling Talks, Dawson... 
Angling, a Book on, Franc’ 


wo 







Ang! Literature in la 
Black Fishing, Henabail. 


British Angling Flies.................. aaa 
Carp CURIS, DOMED. ccccccccesccceseccseccces 
Domesticated Trout.............secccsccccccces 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ..............2.s0+++ 
Fishing, Bottom or Float.............-.. awaeee 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock...............0-+-++++ 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ..... oxneuudesaceds 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes...............+++++ 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells..............- 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 

Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Lin 

Fysshe and Fysshyne................ a 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium. .... ‘ 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell. 
Practical Trout Culture...........-- aa 
Practical Fisherman. ............0.se++eeee8 ; 

Pramas FE GO @-PimMe. 05 occ ccc cccccccccccses 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters........-...+- 
Sesemtific ANGI .....000 cevcccccce coccsccces 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

te. 


Wer? 


ore 
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etm KAD et 


2% 


e 
DN on vec cccvcqccccsncsss caccesnccesceses 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Provimces..........ccccccccccee covcese 
Trout Culture, SIREK... 2. .cccrccccccosccrcecs 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 
Walton, Tenake fac simile of first edition...... 3% 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier.............05 seseeeees 
Baird’s Birds of North America...........+++++ 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
Be icc cevccectcascccccsecvese e oes 
Birds NOSES... ccc csccccsecce seees 
Birds of Eastern North America 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania . 
Birds of the Northwest ........ ‘ae 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ........-++-+++eeee 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
Cuues’ Check List, —— icagudanvadaddacnudds 
Coues’ Field Ornithology................sseee 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
II a os cdivcctacaddscasccncesscseccsaces 2 00 
Holden’s Book of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds.............-.-- 3 00 
Native Song Birds... ..........sscsesceessecees 75 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard..............+++++ 7 = 
80 
5 


mm 2O 


~8 
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_ 
Coe 


Natural History of Birds.............+++s++-+: 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green..........-....0.+++ 1 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 400 
BOTS BUGS, ....- cc ccccccesccgecccccces seccece 1 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., each,.......... 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water... 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.................+ : 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
Btephens........ 02. ccccres i 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’...... 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux...............cees 
Canoenig in Kanuckia. ........sseeeeeeeeecees 
Cance and OCAMGFR....... 200. ceccccccccccces e 
Canoe. Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 
Cruises in Small Yachts ...........--+seeeeeee 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop... .. acai 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 
Paddle and Portage 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............ : 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth. 
The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé 
The oan BR bas nnaceeecss 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick.... 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp 
Yacht Designing, Kemp.......... 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


soe S the ne wedded entas 123 
Amateur pper—paper, 50c. ; 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
WON ado coed cde cmcacues-ccevecess cevenses 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Floriia, Henshall 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’.. 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson 
Hints on Camping......... <éakee 
How to Camp Out, Gould ... 
How to dunt and Trap, Batty’ 
Hunter and Trapper, er. eaad 
Rustlings in the Rockies Eieasedsddadsesaeeotdaa 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses. .... 
Boucher’s Method of Ho: De ccedocces 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols............-.+2ss+0++ 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
DGGE 6 BIOMED BOGE. 000. coccccccocccccccecesss 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................00 
I IG Sbncnsdcscasanedakecesveuas 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 7 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... % 
Horses, Famous, of America.........  ...... 1 50 
Jenning’s Horse Training...............+00+ «+ 1 
SE HN I ia cadicddcnccdsccocerccscec 
aaeeS — Doctor..... Besetecevonentoes : 
ew’s Horse Management................. 
MoCture’s Pc cncccsccscetccense. ceca 1 
Rarey’s ry Tamer 
Dri 
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Stonehenge, Horse a 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
eo on the Horse, American edition, 


BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

Across Country Wanderer..................+- 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack shot (The Rifle), ‘‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... . 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

re 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportamen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportaman............ ....-. 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules, 
Instructions in Rifle Firing . 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka 
Rifie Practice, Wingate..........ccccccces Jee 
Rod and Gun in California................... “se 
MM Ctaa | chakeadddeddsaedacéenacseeneabucad 
Ss SII sc ccnenanuacecdctccrtesacevas 
Shooting on the W: é 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 

B. Davenport, illustrated..................++ 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... ............ 

IT NOE sande cccdsccacanddemievsnete 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
Se BE WOE IID osc ccccecceceuvenssuese 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting.................e200-+ 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting................ a 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ..... 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, 50: clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Lake. paper, 50; cloth. ...........secscocsees 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of ley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the River Region 
— a = a Stoddard........ 

ap of An | SEARO 
Map of ferteaniaian. OTE vccccccccecesee 
Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ..............+. 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book. Syeete and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. ‘Sc.; cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
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Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish,.... 
et AI MN dais ved cua dquadsevenadaasacion 
= me Se aed Pssa~sencsszccusrapeoeacas seseecs 
onehenge, clopedia of Rural Sports... 
Whist for B Beginners Leaeeuaddedeadadas = eseve 


KENNEL 


American Kennel, Burges..............scese0s 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel,............ .sesseces 

Dog, Diseases of, Hill. .. ae 
— Breaking, ns a 
g Breaking, by Holabird. 
Dog ee ee 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson. 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
<. Great Britain, 4merica and other 


Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judging aiae te : nesgedeseedwaa 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; -doth............... 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams............... 
pS eee ere 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 

Disease, by Ashmont...............ccccees wa 
English Kennel C. S. Book, Vol. I............. 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Ce CE IO ade asat ccaccudecugusecdeee 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stablew............... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack...............cce000 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Isiands........... 
ee IR ddce cccccatcsscusesdauaes 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50; 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
Amateur Photographer.............. 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ... 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ... : 
Se ink hn dacacdcnccadiccanacccavece 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
SE I Citi nidcckcdccacsateacxcces 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 

Government Report... ...........0-cecccesseee 
Common Objects of the Seashore, ............ 
REE BI eta cdndivcdscadcdavedcedacncacal 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
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sey Coast. 
How to Make Photographs............ oad 
Humorous pas sem ae Radannsaceiealdate 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 


Aamo 


vol. 
Mkesmals oe Tare r, $4; eloth...! 
Maynard’s Man 0 le . 
on Taxidermy coat ry 
North American Bae tas 


Old St. A e, Fla., illustrated... ‘id 
kard’s -Hours With Insects..... deeds 


tography for Amateurs.............+2++- . 


Pho 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. mace 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 


Seer eee eee reese eee ee ese sees esos eeeees . 


Practical Poultry K ; 

Handail's Practical Shepherd .-0- 00 

rtsman’s Gazetter, enctrcesacuse coco 
Animal Lif 


The Forester, by Brown........ ....... 7, wen 
The Northwest Coast of America,............. 
The Heart of Europe.............-ese00 eavesa 
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HE Forest anp STREAM a@ year ago the 
ublication of a series of papers on canoe con- 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
Cc. C., ely known as an expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 
‘Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Mr. 
Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
& learner, taken a prominent ghee among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
aining to a novice an art in itself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
instructions in designing as will enable the inner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
ee To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
om 7p has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principles of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires, 
following the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee. 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons, 
and camp eutfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construcuuon being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in sucha 
manner as t. make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 

treak or carvel build. h of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 

rawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special pu es, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, arid the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, & boat between a canoe and a 

acht, is illustrated by examples of various craft 
fom 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes ae . 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, soas to be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 
the book. , 

Pp. 168. with 2% plates of working drawings. 
Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New Yor« N. Y. 


. § Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: 1 Norriz & WILson, 156 Minories, E. C. 


A Handy Tool for Sportsmen. 
HENRY’S PATENT 


Combination Haft. 


It is the only haft 

or tool holder that 

F carries the tools in 
the same end of the 


holder as they are used. No shaking 
the tools out into the hand to get the 
one wanted. The same motion that 
unserews the instrument in use re- 
moves the cap that covers the sur- 
lus tools. No wrench to be used; 
t has a solid handle and can be used 
with a mallet. The tools are of Jes- 
sop’s steel and nicely tempered. 
Sent postpaid to any part of the U. S. 
op receipt of 75c. tal note. Extra 
Brad Awls, 15c. doz. JOSHUA BRITTON 
& SON, STOUGHTON, MASS. 

































Haunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 
LR ALTER cl an IESE A AREER 


To Anglers! 

Send for Illustrated Price List of my Patent 
Landing Minnow Net-Frames and Nets. The best 
in use. Expanded and Collapsed as quickly as an 
umbrella with the nets on the frames. Carried in 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





TROUT FLIES, 


40c. Per Dozen. 


H. H. KIFFE, 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, anc 
fvery Frida ehcul folio, price 2d. 
very Y> pais OHO, 
Volume VI. — [a the number for 
an’ ; ; 
Free b a pn * tor 128. oa $3.20) 
‘or one year for . (Say & 
° any address tn the United States. 
Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
at the above rate. U.S. stamps cap 
remitted, or money order — 6 to Sam: ; 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains sg) al articles on all fresh and salt 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from eng oay arg! fishculture and 
natural ; where to ; angling notes and 

ueries; angling exchange column; notices of 

hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

Acopy of the current number can be had ( 
free by sen six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars 
ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13. 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING bpm smetetes stants 
among augiers and country gentlemen parte 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
An excellent class organ.”’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
me kane a " litt is not pub- 
7 and gayer ie paper is not pu 

lished.” — Mayfair. . 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
and all the best papers. 

One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hoteis ana 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof a. 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and other 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements ad to a well-to-do class in all parts 
of the eountry and abroad. 

Office—12 and 13, Fetter-lane London 


EASTWARD HO! 
Adventaresat Rangeley Lakes 


Capt. CHAS. A. J, FARRAR. 


Second Hdaition. 








A spicy and fascinating story of sportsman’s life 
in the wilds of Maine. In this book « great deal of 
valuable information is imparted in a pleasing and 
attractive manner. Handsomely indorsed by the 
people and the press. Beautifully illustrated with 
full page engravings. Nicely bound in cloth, 372 
pages, Price $1.25. Mailed on receipt of price by 


JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS 
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Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Senator Raut ments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
&H.T. A ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





“Feepellene,” 


An iafallible preventive of the attacks of Mosqui- 
toes, Black Flies, Gnats aud all other inserts. Neat, 
clean and easily applied. Contains no Tar, will not 
stain nor injure the skin, easily washed off. may be 
carried without danger of leaking or spilling. Price 
25 cents per box. Agents—T. J. Conroy, 65 Fulton 
st., N.Y. Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey st., N. Y. 





Wanted. 
CARP WANTED 


For stocking ponds. D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Io. 
augi3,1mo 








OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8, 
1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest aud Stream Pub. Co., 39 
Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 





ANTED.—REMINGTON RIFLE, .4(0-CAL. Ad- 
dress, care Postmaster, Emérson, Mich. . 1t 










Sor Sule. 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles. 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
. for sale by W. Grssons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fend stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


EER SHOOTING AND TROUT FISHING PRE- 

serve for sale. Can kill from 15 to 30 deer each 
fall and catch any number of speckled trout 
averaging two pounds. Best resort for deer, — 
tridge and trout in Province of Ontario. Lock Box 
127, Almonte, Ontario. septl0,1t 


IRESH RICE SEED FOR SALE. CHAS. 
GILCHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada. 


OR_ SALE.--FOREST AND STREAM, VOLS. 

VII. to XV. inclusive, in excellent condition; 

cheap, D. S. TRIMMER, 59 North Market street, 
Springfield, Ohio. sept3,2t 


WILD RICE aires tevatten- 


TINE, Janesville, Wis. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Yu the Stud. 
Valleyview Kennels. 


Amsterdam, N.Y. Box 143. 
IMPORTED SABLE COLLIE IN THE STUD. 


Su 


(E.K.C.S.B, 18,021). 


Date of birth June 9, 1884. Sire, champion Eclipse 
(12,949); dam, champion Flurry (10,736). Success is 
winner of ist and special prize for rough and 
smooth-coated dog puppies at Collie Club show, 
Royal Aquarium, Westminster, June 2. 1885. Also 
winner of 2d, puppy, and 2d, open classes, Dublin, 
188%. Fee for service, $40. 

sa ee for sale out of imported bitches. Prices 
from to $200. 






























PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
AN TIC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
A. S. HOFFMAN, 
Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Coos pug dog. winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; 1st, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 

Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 














The Kennel. 
WM. PARHAM, 


Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass. septl0,3mo 


Rough-Coated St. Bernards. 


A few puppies from choice stock for sale. GEO. 
VON SKAL, P. O. Box 3,248, New York. septl0,4t 











M* PRICE IS $15 FOR EXTRA FINE BLACK 
4 cocker pups, by champion Obo II. ex Althea 
(A.K.R, 842), and $10 for beautiful chestnut pups, by 


edford in 1882. Full particulars cheerfully given. 
HERBERT FLINT, Haverhill, Mass. septl0,3t 





ILL TRAIN FEW DOGS COMING SEASON. 
References given. Write for particulars. 
GEO. W. COMSTOCK, Ivoryton, Conn. pept10,4t 





ANTED.— SETTER OR POINTER BITCH. 
Must be well bruken. Box 472, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. septl0,1t 





R SALE.—SIX ENGLISH FOXHOUND PUPS. 
Price $8 each. G. D. LEONARD, Hinesburgh, 
Vermont. septi0,2t 


OR SALE.—FOUR PRIZE WINNING LLEW- 

ellin bitches, black, white and tap, whelped 

July 9, 1885; dam, Lynn (A.K.R. 2420) ae 

Dash III.—Isabella); sire, Couat Paris (Royal Blue 

—Mojeska). Address E. HAINES, Waltham, Mass. 
septl0,2t 








OR SALE.—THE STUD DOG REX, A PURE- 

blooded, finely bred Laverack setter; sire, 

Racket; dam, Petrel Ill. Price $250. Address R. 
E. R., care of Forest and Stream. septl0,it 





ANTED.—A THOROUGHBRED BLACK AND 
tan dog. in good condition, from 9 to 12 mos. 
old, 4 Ibs. weight; = and markings good; smart 
. COMINS, 345 Lexington ave., N.Y. 
City. septl0,1t 





R SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE, FOUR 

deerhound pups, by Roderick Dhu (Lupur— 
Mona) out of The Banshee (A.K.R. 1238). For pee 
ticulars address C. B. GILBERT, Box 1,177, New 
Haven, Conn. sept3,3t 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND PUP 

pies of ee stock and good hunting qualities, 

2 mos. old, $10. Inquire of GEORGE L. BARNES, 
Tyringham, Berkshire, Mass. sept3,2t 








OR SALE.—FROM THE WINNING STRAINS, 

a litter of Liewellin setter pups, by Gun (Glad- 

stone—May B.) out of Pearl Biué (Royal Blue— 

Dryad), whelped Aug. 14, 1885; all black, white and 

tan. ice, when 8 wks. old, d $15, bitches $10. 

Address GHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, Ban- 
gor, Me. sept3,tf 






















hound pups. ferrets, lop-eared rabbits, 
chickens, on chickens, H. C. G F, Ken- 








Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 
whelped June 18, 1885, by champion Glencho ex 
champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1303). Also two black and 
tan setter puppies, “he June 5, 1885, by cham- 


pion Argus ex Dora (A.K.R. 1183). Address CLAIRE- 
REETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, N. Y. 
aug27,tf 


POINTERS. 


BEST FIELD STOOK IN AMERIOA, 


Liver and white ticked puppies, by Duke Royal 
(A.K.R. 2472) (Nat ex Susy Royal) out of Lizzie Grace 
(A.K.R. 2476) (Beaufort ex White’s Grace) This 
png wer imac Tuy ~ in es ant cal Read i 

ors ing Oct. 1, . For pr an 
sddvens” A. A. RAYMOND, 

sept3,tf South Norwalk, Conn. 


Champion Obo Il.--Critic. 


For Sale—Three fine black spaniel bitch puppies, 
7 wks. old; alsu one 7 mos. old, from above stock. 
Please note that these are the same pedigree as my 
champion Helen (A.K.R. 654). winner of the follow 
ing prizes this year: Ist and three specials, Boston 
ist and Cocker Club special, New York; 1st. Cincin 
nati; champion and special, Philadelphia. For full 
ae, wg and price address W. O. PARTRIDGE, 

. O. Box 5,135, Boston, Mass. sept3.2t 


FOR SALE. 


An English mastiff dog, whelped Sept. 22, 1883; 
29% inches high. weil bred and marked, kind dispo- 
sition, trained to watch house, accustomed to be 
with children. For price and reasons for selling 
write GEO. B. ORLADY, 

septl0,1t Huntingdon, Pa. 


POINTERS. 


For Sale—Several exceptionally fine ae pup- 

pies, by champion Knickerbocker ex y Isabel 

(Beautort ex Fanny Turner), and by Rush IIL 

—- Rush ex ——-. Nan) ex Flirt, 1st and 

special, Boston; 2d, New Haven and Cincinnati, 1885, 

aa aaa Sec’y, 142 Monticello ave., Jersey 
ity, N. J. 


R SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. mar19,tf 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 

Ireland, is | tape to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 
well broken pointers and setters, also di 
boarded and broken, satisfaction teed. Ad- 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf 





























Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 





K 9 Breaking Kennels. 
Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or ee use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Field Trial Trainer, Templeville. Md. 


OOK YOUR DOGS FOR THIS SEASON’S 

training on woodcock, partridge and quail, 

commencing ane. 1. Fifty dollars for the season. 
D. F. WILBUR, Myricks, Mass. jy9,tf 








Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed Address with stamp, 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 





OR SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 

several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 

Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and yy re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some c 





DOG e bred dog of ~~ eat If so write 


y 
464 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE. — POINTERS, THOROUGHLY 
broken: Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698), NelJie (A.K.R. 
1789). Also pointer pups, by Donald II. ex Lady 


rice and particulars apply to CLIFTON KENNELS 
es Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. aug?7,4t R 


OR SALE.—A THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH 

mastiff bitch, 24 yrs. old, kind to children; a 

od watch dog. Adaress P. O. Box 1289, Montreal, 
anada, , aug27,3t 











IRD DOGS.—FOR SALE, A FEW YOUNG 
bird dogs. Address W. A. SUTHERLAND, 
Cabin Hill, Del. Co., N. Y. sept3,2t 





C= KENNELS.—ST. BERNARDS, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains 
Champion Hermit ia the stud, $60. English pug 
Young Toby, sire of many prize winners, fee : 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 





R SALE.—MASTIFF DOG BITCH AND PUP- 
ies; also King Charles and Blenheim spaniels 
C. H. MASON, Bay Ridge, Long Island. 


OR SALE.—TRAINED COON DOGS, FOX. 


hounds, squirrel dogs, rabbit a . le 
andotte 


2 





sington, O septl0,tf 
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